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@ Memorabilia. 


a 


ie all a N News Letter, in the second 
number of its third volume (April) 
“cannot resist passing on a comment made 
by Mrz, T. O. Masport when sending his sub- 
sription.” He wrote: 


My feeling is that it is a part of morale to con- 
tinue this sort of thing. General Pershing has said 
something to the effect that if you are not in 
the forces, the best thing is to do your own job 
well. Our job is preserving culture, and extending 
knowledge. It may be no time for synopsis and 
compilation. But all primary source work is fun- 
damental, and a new fact, even if about Dr. John- 
son's cat, is an addition to the store of human 
knowledge. 


That speaks for us too, 








[! is in keeping with the above that we 

should now quote what the Johnsonian 
News Letter: and what Professor V. H. Gal- 
braith in The Listener (13 May) say about 
the arts faculty in the American and English 
universities, 


What is to be the future of liberal arts teaching 
in the United States? Certainly all of us must be 
concerned about the threatened dissolution of 
studies in the arts—to be crowded out by emer- 
gency technical training for our armed forces. 


Professor Galbraith shows what is the 
seriousness of the situation: 


The real value of a university lies in its intense 
social life. It is a community in which the young 
pursue education by mutual inquiry and discussion. 
The truth is—only it would be unwise to tell them 
—that these young men and women, to a very 
great extent, educate one another. The university 
is full of student societies. They have freedom of 


thought and freedom of speech such as they have 
Never known before and will never know again. 
Don’t forget. too, that a university is a cosmopoli- 
tan body which knows no religious, social or racial 
distinctions. Now, it is the arts faculty which pro- 
vides the centre and focus for all this intellectual 
draws 


excitement. It together the specialised 








knowledge and outlook of the other faculties. It 
is the heart of university life—without it a univer- 
sity would be unthinkable. 

Moreover, it is the arts faculty alone that deals 
not with this or that aspect of knowledge, but with 
man in the round: with man as he really is with 
a life to lead and a soul to save. 

It seems we are not far off bringing the more 
serious work of every arts faculty in the country 
to a standstill, and so converting our universities 
into specialised technical schools and research in- 
stitutes. And we are abruptly stopping the educa- 
tion of a high proportion. of the finest intelligence 
in the country at the age of eighteen... It is to 
the young men that Britain will have to look 
for leadership in building its new world. In bleed- 
ing the arts faculties white — and we are doing no 
less—I fear we may be lowering the general stan- 
dard of intellectual life in every university in the 
country. The sacrifice is necessary. But let us re- 
member we have made it and try to make up for 
it after the war. 


DURING Matthew Arnold’s first visit to 

America in 1883-4, an American in 
England took the opportunity to write his 
mind—his appreciative, his applauding, his 
discriminating mind—on Arnold. His essay 
(in the English Illustrated Magazine, Janu- 
ary 1884) seems never to have been reprinted, 
nor to be alluded to in Arnold’s published 
letters, and yet it is easily among the best 
things written on Arnold, and we are about 
to quote from it those passages which bear 
upon our own recent remarks on or quotations 
from Arnold, 

So, first of all, for Arnold as, not the critic 

of his countrymen, but as their best inter- 
preter to an alien (German or Frenchman or 
American) 
... it is the fact that Mr. Arnold is, of all his 
countrymen, the most conscious of the national 
idiosyncracies that endears him to the soul of a 
stranger. I may be doing him a poor service 
among his own people in saying this, I may be 
sacrificing him too much to my theory of the for- 
eigner and his longing for sympathy. A man may 
very well not thank you for letting it be known 
that you have found him detached from the ranks 
of his compatriots; . . . the least of a matter-of- 
course Englishman — the pair of eyes to which 
the English world rounds itself most naturally as a 
fact among many facts.. This, however, is after 
all unnecessary; for what is so agreeable in his 
composition is that he is en fin de compte... 
English of the English. . . It is not in the United 
States that Mr. Arnold will have struck people as 
not being a devoted child of the mother-country. 
Necessarily omitting very much we make a 
sudden jump to religion. This American is 
less at home with ‘ Literature and Dogma’ 
than with ‘Culture and Anarchy,’ and yet 
speaks very finely of Arnold’s ‘‘ characteristic 
sense of the reality of religion ”’: 
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The union of this element with the other parts 
of his mind, his love of literature, of perfect ex- 
pression, his interest in life at large, constitutes 
perhaps the originality of his character as a critic, 
and it certainly (to my sense) gives him that serious- 
ness in which he has occasionally been asserted to 
be wanting. Nothing can exceed the taste, the tem- 
perance, with which he handles religious questions, 
and at the same time nothing can exceed the im- 
poe he gives of really caring for them. . . He 

ad cultivated urbanity almost as successfully as 
M. Renan, and he has cultivated reality rather 
more. 


We hadi hoped to follow up what we have 
said in these pages of Tennyson and Browning 
with something on the poetry of Arnold.. We 
could not easily better this critic: 


With its cultivated simplicity, its aversion to 
cheap ornament, its slight abuse of meagreness for 
distinction’s sake, his verse has a kind of minor 
magic and always goes to the point—the particular 
ache, or regret, or conjecture, to which poetry is 
supposed to address itself. It rests the mind, after 
a good deal of the other poetical work of the day— 
it rests the mind, and I think I may add that it 
nourishes it. 

And then he comes to the temper—the sweet 
temper—of Arnold. Again we must omit 
much, all of it indispensable and asking in a 
still small voice to be reprinted, and content 
ourselves with this, gratefully noting that he 
has said our good things before us : 


*. . though in his considerate bantering way a dis- 
utant, having constantly to defend himself, as is 
inevitable for a man who frequently attacks, he has 
never lost his good humour, never shown a touch 
of the odium theologicum, nor ceased to play 
Sess 

He has been charged with having no practical 
advice to offer... For myself, when I have heard 
it remarked that he is not practical, the answer has 
seemed to be that there is surely nothing more 
practical than to combine that degree of wit with 
that degree of good feeling, and that degree of 
reason with both of them... There is nothing 
more practical, in short, than, if one praises culture 
and desires to forward it, to speak in the tone and 
with the spirit and impartiality of culture. 

And then the critic hints a fault, a fault 
very audible in some of Arnold’s sentences 
written. as ‘an Old Playgoer,’ (clxxxiv. 282, 
338). 

our author strikes me as having... pushed 
to an excess some of the idiosyncrasies of his de- 
lightful style—his fondness for repetition, for ring- 
ing the changes of his text, his formula — a ten- 
dency in consequence of which his expression be- 
comes at moments slightly wordy and fatiguing. 
The critic’s own style in 1884 was nothing 
less than delightful, and did not threaten 
idiosyncrasies. Scarcely need we say that we 
have been quoting Henry James. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
XXII. Merapnor anv Sruitp 


‘THROUGH cowardice I’ have postponed to 
the end of my series a subject to which 
a whole treatise! might be, and prebably has 
been, devoted; for metaphor lies at the root 
of all language, and similes are everywhere 
on the lips of every than, be he as grave as q 
judge or ag jolly as a sandboy. In this sen- 
tence it will be noticed that a comparison has 
been merely implied of language to a plant 
and metaphors to what it grows in; whereas 
the comparison of a man to a judge or a sand- 
boy is fully expressed. That is the distinc. 
tion between our two figures. The stock 
example is ‘‘ the ship ploughs the waves” 
(metaphor), ‘‘ the ship cleaves the sea ag a 
plough the soil’ (simile) — illustrating 
Hobbes’s definition of a metaphor, “ a simile 
contracted into a word.’’ It is, says Johnson 
‘‘a great excellence in style, for it gives you 
two ideas for one ;—conveys the meaning mor 
luminously, and generally with a perception 
of delight.’” Thus Attila is described as the 
scourge of God, Chaucer as the morning-star 
of song, Shakespeare as the swan of Avon. 
Metaphors are of two sorts—radical and 
poetical. Radical metaphors are a necessary 
part of language. Locke is usually given the 
credit of first stating that “in all languages 
the names for things that fall not under our 
senses, had their first rise from sensible 
ideas’; the names of abstract notions are 
developed by metaphor from those of concrete 
notions. Quintilian indeed had got no farther 
than “‘ praestat [metaphora] ne ulli rej nomen 
deesse videatur,’’ but John of Salisbury 
clearly anticipated Locke; ‘‘solent enim 
naturalia (ut ita dixerim) transferri nomina 
ad explendam indigentiam rationalium.” 
Thus “spirit ’’ originally meant ‘“‘ breath,” 
and to comprehend meant to grasp literally. 
Such words tend in time to lose all suggestion 
of the literal sense; the metaphor dies; even 
Homer could use ovoxod, to pour wine, for 
pouring nectar; but by this process a lam 
guage loses much of its vividness. So the 








* Carlyle didn’t know of any, for he wrote “& 
truly useful and philosophical work would be 4 
good ‘ Essay on Metaphors.’ ” 
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artist in language delights to quicken the 
metaphor and present a picture instead of a 
smudge. The word ‘influence ’’ contains a 
metaphor now quite dead. It meant the 
subtle fluid which was supposed to flow from 
the stars on human affairs, controlling and 
directing them. So when Milton wrote of 
ladies’ eyes that they ‘‘ rain influence,’’ he 
was definitely ranking them with stars. The 
abstract term ‘‘ circumstance ’”’ is literally 
what stands around! one, so that careful peo- 
ple prefer to say ‘‘in these circumstances,”’ 
rather than ‘‘under.’’ Verbs expressing 
mental operations are similarly metaphorical 
in origin, but nobody now thinks of stars or 
pebble counters in using the words “ con- 
sider’ and ‘‘ caleulate,’’ or of a harrow in 
speaking of tribulation—a word on which I 
think our old friend Trench was eloquent. 
The premature burial of a metaphor is a sin 
against good taste. Castlereagh’s effort is 
famous: ‘‘ And now, Sir, I must embark into 
the feature on which this question chiefly 
hinges.’’ Suck mixed metaphors occur even 
in good writers. Johnson properly trounced 
his dear Addison for writing 
I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 

His muse is now a horse and now a boat, 
“and the care of the poet is to keep his horse 
or his boat from singing.’’ Everi De Quincey 
could write ‘‘ Years that were far asunder 
were hound together by subtle links derived 
from acommon root.’’ Grant that the meta- 
phor in “‘ derive ’’ is dead; there remains the 
incongruity of a root producing links. One 
of George Meredith's characters says: ‘‘ We 
can manage to contribute our lire and soldi; 
we can forge the sinews of war.’’ The Daily 
Telegraph can still do that sort of thing pretty 
well, as was recently noticed in ‘N. and Q.’ 

Poetical metaphors are a principal weapon 
of the poet and the orator ; they are “‘ the life 
of poetry and prose ’’; they may be of value 
for the exposition of an idea, e.g., ‘‘ All great 
empires contain the seeds of their own disso- 
lution’; they may grip the imagination with 
an astonishing force. Aeschylus’ description 
of the beacon-fire as ‘‘ a great beard of flame ”’ 
temains with many who remember perhaps 
little else of the Agamemnon. The far-fetched 
metaphor is rampant in the writing of Cow- 
ley and his crew. Quarles actually says that 
Christ’s human nature was an umbrella to his 
divinity. Mary Magdalene’s tears are “ port- 
able and compendious oceans.” C. H. Her- 








ford has an ingenious, perhaps too ingenious, 
metaphor on Browning, in whom, he. says, 
‘“‘ poetry sometimes seems to be captured in 
alliance with, not in spite of, the discursive 
intellect: as if the meshes of the intellectual 
apparatus become incandescent in the flame 
of imaginative emotion, and, in spite of their 
alien origin, increased its power.’’ To com- 
pare the intellect with a gas-mantle is cer- 
tainly original. Another effort by the same 
writer breaks down badly: ‘‘ Let us pass. . . 
from the Gentile courts of poetry in which 
Byron ‘ reigned’ over applauding Europe to 
the recluse shrine where Shelley and Keats 
distilled its utmost ark of light and melody 
for a few.’’ The reference is to the Hebrew 
Tabernacle, with its outer Court of the Gen- 
tiles and its inner Holy of Holies containing 
the Ark of the Covenant; but the distillation 
of an ark is a quite impossible process. Per- 
haps “‘ unveiled ’’ would do. 

Little room is left to speak of similes. In 
oratory and poetry they serve to illustrate 
what is being described; they may add only 
clearness, but fine similes add richness or 
nobility; independently. of their complete 
correspondence in detail, they foster a state 
of mind in harmony with the main subject. 
This is perhaps a sufficient reply to the old 
reproach that no simile ever ran on all fours. 
Homer’s famous similes @ longue queue are of 
this sort, and they are well discussed in Jebb’s 
little book on Homer. Dante first revived the 
classical use, and Chaucer followed him and 
Boccaccio. Earlier middle-age examples are 
merely conventional, as the phoenix, and the 
moth in a candle. No doubt some research 
student has ‘‘ tabulated ’’ Shakespeare’s; the 
only one that occurs to me as I write is “‘ So 
shines a good deed in a naughty world ’’— 
Portia on the candle. Milton’s are fine; of 
the famous comparison of Satan flying to a 
fleet seen afar Tennyson asks, ‘‘ Was ever 
simile so vast as this?’ Jeremy Taylor’s 
ornate prose abounds in similes beginning 
‘So have I seen. . .’’ A considerable part of 
Dr, Johnson’s wit and wisdom was conveyed 
in apt similes, of which he had a great stock 
always ready. Sydiney Smith varies the usual 
form in this way: ‘‘ No eel in the well-sanded 
fist of the cook-maid, upon the eve of being 
skinned, ever twisted and writhed as an orth-- 
dox parson does when he is compelled by the 
grip of reason to admit anything in favour 
of a Dissenter.’’ Dr. Grierson notices that 
the fine fourth stanza of ‘The Progress of 
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Poesy’ is a simile without “‘as,’’ poetry is 
the sun of life. Indeed simple juxtaposition 
is common enough, as in Epictetus’ delight- 
fui remark, ‘‘it is not easy to exhort weak 
young men; neither is it easy to hold soft 
cheese with a hook.’’ Pindar affects this 
manner: ‘‘ Sand baffles counting; Theron’s 
services to others who could recount?’”’ In 
Clough’s noble lines, the incoming tide and the 
breaking dawn are described, and the appli- 
cation is left to the reader. From the rigorous 
search for truth Hobbes would exclude all 
metaphors, which may easily beg the ques- 
tion; but he would allow ‘‘ some apt simili- 
tude to help the understanding,’ and has 
himself supplied an example admirably witty 
if reprehensibly wicked: ‘‘It is with the 
mysteries of our religion, as with wholesome 
pills for the sick; which swallowed whole, 
have the virtue to cure; but chewed, are for 
the most part cast up again without effect.’’ 





JANE GREEN. 


MINOR SPIRITS AND SUPERSTITIONS 
IN THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


(See clxxxiv. 358.) 
Animals. 


HE imaginatively fearful person who calls 


| Scott’s ‘Count Robert of Paris.’ 


a raven ominous may well regard apes | 
Binh 
| metamorphosed human being. The incident is 


and strange dogs as diabolical and spectral. 
And so it is with characters in the Waverley 
novels. One of Scott’s additions to the plot 
groundwork of ‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale’ is 
that ‘‘ ill-favoured jackanapes,’’ Major Weir, 
whose name is taken from a wizard executed 
at Edinburgh in 1670. Such a startlingly 
foreign beast can hardly be accepted as 
natural, serving as it does a man who is sus- 
pected of having ‘‘a direct compact with 


Satan.’’ Besides, the thing is cantankerous 
and irascible, running ‘‘ about the haill 


castle, chattering and yowling, and pinching 
and biting folk, especially before ill weather, 
or disturbances in the state.’”’ The monkey 
—or ape—gring diabolically, seems to mock 
Sir Robert Redgauntlet’s dying agony, and 
keeps watch on its master’s coffin. No wonder 
that Hutcheon takes it to be ‘‘ the foul fiend 
in his ain shape.’’ When the time comes for 
veiled explanations, the dead laird’s son sug. 
gests that Steenie ascribe every marvel to the 
mischievous Major Weir; he himself gives 









out that his father’s pet has stolen Steenie’s 
receipt, blown his master’s whistle, and 
capered on the coffin. Toward the conclusion 
of the interpolated tale, Major Weir per: 
forms the part of the corbie crow, or black 
raven, which perched on the coffin of Sir 
Robert Redgauntlet’s historical original, 
Grierson of Lag, and attended it to the grave. 
yard. At several points in the narrative, the 
animal almost becomes a symbol of the ruth- 
lessness of persecuting cavaliers and the 
violent superstitiousness of their foes; in it 
the grotesque passionateness of an age in con- 
flict seems to take shape. 
Another simian character appears in 
While in 
prison, the count beholds a seven-foot monster 
dressed in jerkin and pantaloons, bearing a 
torch, serving bread and water, and opening 
doors with keys. This ourang-outang, as 
Scott zoologically identifies it, actually has 
the size of a gorilla and the disposition of a 
chimpanzee. As turnkey and jailor’s assis- 
tant, it shows intelligence equal to that of 
Thomas Love Peacock’s parliamentarian, Sir 
Oran Haut-ton, and of the Scottish Lord 
Monboddo’s flute-playing ourang-outang. But 
our admiration of the novelist’s man of the 
woods, Sylvan, must not obscure the impres- 
sion made on eleventh-century Count Robert, 
who successively thinks the beast to be “‘ the 
Devil himself, or some of his imps,” 4 
double-sized jackanapes and, perhaps, 4 


developed in the mood of Nectabanus and 
Guenevra’s appearance to Sir Kenneth. In 
both scenes, torch or lamp is used to achieve 
frightful effects, and there is a carefully 
staged entrance through a trapdoor in the 
roof or in the floor. 

‘Sylvan displays a similar predilection 
for the theatrical in another encounter. 
When Agelastes is condemning the Christian 
concept of a goatish, evil-passioned, grotesque, 
yet powerful Satan, the figure of Sylvan 
shows itself like the stupid, vindictive spirit 
‘‘of monkish mythology.’’ Countess Brer- 
hilda believes that blasphemous words have 
conjured the fiend. Enraged by a blow from 
‘the philosopher, Sylvan strangles him and 
flees through the open window. Even after 
Vexhelia has explained that the animal 
belongs to the imperial menagerie, the 
Frankish lady remains convinced that Heaven 
has punished infidelity. Failing to achievt 
all of the exotic effects which his subject 
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apparently demanded, Scott turned to the 
animal kingdom for melodramatic assistance. 
In ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ may be found an 
adaptation of George Waldron’s ‘very im- 
pressive story ”” of the Mauthe Doog, which 
Scott alters to Mauthe Dog without knowing 
the meaning of either Manx word. The 
“Black Dog’’ is more accurately called 
“Mauthe Dhoo’”’ (cf. Scottish dhu, black), 
But whatever the spelling may be, Julian is 
“superstitious enough to dislike ’’ the pass- 
age along which Fenella leads him. He re- 
members a legend about a large, black, shaggy 
dog which haunted the secret way from 
garrison guardroom to castle keep. The 
demon dog visited the guardroom many nights 
until a hardy soldier swore in drink that ‘‘ he 
would know whether it was dog or devil ”’ 
(Waldron: ‘‘ he would try if it were dog or 
devil’). He followed the beast with drawn 
sword, only to return in terror and to die 
without divulging what he had seen. Under 
the frightful spell of this story, Peveril trans- 
lates every sibilant breeze into the distant 
baying of the hound. No narrative task is 
performed by this incidental legend; it con- 
tributes instead to atmosphere of beliefs and 
of place, 
_ The changes made in Waldron’s tale are 
interesting. Scott condenses the.original. He 





algo changes the spaniel into a mastiff (the | 
| ‘The Chase,’ as well as at the end of his 
| literary career. The first presentment is for 


latter is usually smooth-coated, not shaggy), 
makes the drunken soldier follow the dog 
instead of wishing that it would follow him, 


and has the passage abandoned after the | 


guard’s death rather than closed up. The | 


reason for each change is obvious: a spaniel 
ig not very frightful; following the dog is a 
more direct challenge to the supernatural ; 


and the passage cannot be closed up if it is to | 
be used by Fenella and Julian. Scott need- | 
lesly omits the ‘‘ great noise’? which was | 


heard by the less hardy soldiers while their 
unfortunate comrade was encountering stark 


Addisons who accept ancient creed and reject 
modern instances, Scott has a shifting bound- 
ary which beliefs cannot overstep without 
fading from the substance of real credibility 
into the shadow of imaginative appeal. 


Wild Huntsmen 


Although the legend of the wild huntsman 
chiefly relates to Scott’s translation of 
Barger’s ‘ Der Wilde Jager’, the superstition 
does reappear in the Waverley novels. In 
‘ Woodstock,’ Holdenough asserts that the 
forest near the Lodge is the scene of a spectral 
hunt and of the appearance of a lone, green- 
clad, twelfth-century rider who asks at noon 
the direction of the stag’s flight. The action 
of ‘ Count Robert of Paris’ is in the eleventh 
century, but even then the heydey of the belief 
is referred to the indefinite past. A distant 
trumpet note in the streets of Constantinople 
reminds Hereward of the Hampshire tribal 
fathers’ story ‘“‘ of invisible huntsmen, who 
were heard to follow with viewless horses and 
hounds the unseen chase through the depths 
of the forests of Germany.” But Hereward, 


| with unusual detachment for a man of his 


horror. Whereas Waldiron dates the incident 
| a double of his own personal appearance.” 


about 1671, some seven years before the action 
of ‘ Peveril,’ Scott thrusts it back to the reign 
of James I, at least half a century earlier. 
He prefers certain startling superstitions to 
be ancestral, whatever the date of the main 
narrative, Remotenéss may deprive a belief 
of its obvious crudity without taking away 
the interest. Somewhat in the manner of 
those historians of miracles who set a date 
line beyond which no contravention of 
natural law has been permitted or of those 


century and upbringing, suppresses awakened 
fears with a word of advice to himself, ‘‘ Fie! 
do such childish fancies belong to a man ”’ of 
such consequence? Thus the wild huntsman is 
introduced in one of Scott’s earliest pieces, 


an immediate sensational and moral effect ; 
the last contributes to the reader’s under- 
standing of a culture background. The early 
daring has waned into caution. 


Double-Gangers. 


An anonymous reviewer of E. T. A. Hoff- 
man’s ‘The Devil’s Elixir,’ translated by 
Scott’s friend, R. P. Gillies, is enthusiastic 
about that German romancer’s “‘ doppel- 
ganger; that is to say . . . a man’s being 
haunted by the visitations of another self— 


Scottish wraith stories offer similar possibili- 
ties, but German authors seem to have richer 
materials or to make better use of “‘ their 
country-people’s old tales.’’ 

Although incidental references to wraiths 
occur in ‘ The Pirate’ and ‘A Legend of 
Montrose,’ there is no full development of the 


| superstition in the Waverley novels. The 





apparition of old Alice to the Master of 
Ravenswood (‘ The Bride of Lammermoor ’) 
















is at best merely wraithlike. The time 
sequence is not satisfactory, for Alice dies at 
the stroke of one, and her ‘‘dismissed spirit”’ 
is seen by Ravenswood just after that hour. 


A convention-loving wraith should be a living | 


person’s likeness which is seen usually just 
before the mortal double’s death, 


In ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ Sir Walter has | 


incorporated among the multiple explana- 
tions of the heroine’s physical duplicity the 
suggestion of a _ preternatural 
Rudolph Donnerhigel raises the question 
whether, in the light of the young ladly’s 
ancestry, ‘‘ elfish and fantastical beings may 
not have power to imitate her form.’’ Sigis- 
mund Biederman, after hearing Anne’s 
denial that she hag crossed the castle bridge 
at night, issues an ultimatum: ‘‘ If you send 
any of your double-gangers to me, let them 
put iron skullcaps on their heads, for I will 
give them the . Swiss halberd, come in 
what shape they list.” But Sigismund is 
confused, for a condition of being double- 
walkers is that these ‘‘ aérial duplicates of 
humanity’’ must retain the shape of their 
mortal prototypes. Arthur Philipson gener- 
ously decides that, ‘“‘ If there be indeed a 
spirit which wears that beautiful form, it 
must be beneficent.’’ Anne’s marvellous ubi- 
quity, however, continues to puzzle the hero: 
“While strictly alike in shape and linea- 
ment, was the one a tenant of the earth, the 
other only a phantom?’’ Until Anne’s own 
explanation is forthcoming, Arthur and the 
reader must be satisfied with the author’s 
adaptation of a German superstition. 
Perhaps, the double-ganger symbolically 
expresses’ an unconscious protest against the 
stultifying restraints placed on women by 
Scott’s own age. In her everyday character, 
Anne is “‘ gentle, candid, pure, and simple ”’ ; 
as her other self, she is independent, resource- 
ful, adventurous, mysteriously fascinating. 


Supernatural split personalities may encom- | 


pass both sets of attributes, or a Di Vernon 
may humanly combine the traits. The 
majority of Waverley heroines unfortunately 
belong to the insipid first category. Scott 
himself was attracted to the second type of 
woman, but he feared the consequences of her 
freedom, as he shows fictionally in the person 
of Clara Mowbray (‘St. Ronan’s Well’). 
Another contrast between the two aspects of 
the double-ganger heroine is that she is both 
shy maiden and active protectress, both 
sweetheart and mother-wife, Here the double- 
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| ganger of Freud emerges into view, but, suffer. 

ing as we do from a plethora of century-old 
| phenomena, we shall not encourage more 
| recent additions to the collection. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


In his presentation of superstitions, Scott 
characterises races by their own beliefs or by 
the fear which they arouse in other people. 
The less the novelist knows about a race, the 
| more tendency he has to catalogue popular 
opinions and observances, letting the matter 
go at that. In ‘ Count Robert of Paris,’ Sir 
Walter brings in national and racial contrasts 
against the rather flat and unconvincing 
painted back-drop of Constantinople. In this 
jig-saw puzzle, which is much too complex 
for an ageing writer to piece together satis- 
factorily, are fitted assorted Egyptian super- 
stitions. Gross religious rites are adminis- 
tered as much by sorcerers as by priests, and 
| worship becomes magic through the encourage- 
| ment of ‘‘a dangerous commerce with evil 
| spirits.’”’ The very ruins of the unhallowed 
temple of Cybele are supposed to be haunted 
at midnight and at noon by a false spirit. 
Hereward, of course, does not like following 
his Negro guide, whose colour is that of 
Satan, across the desolate site. Thus hastily 
is the interplay of cultures in a_polytypic 
civilisation sketched in by means of rather 
jumbled superstitions. 

Richest of all the Waverley novels in racial 
| superstitions is ‘The Pirate,’ which incor- 
porates the findings of the lighthouse yacht 
voyage in 1814 and of much reading in saga 
and antiquarian tome. The action takes 
place in ‘‘ a land of omens,’’ and! most of the 
actors share ‘‘ the universal superstition of 
the Zetlanders.”’ Scandinavian rows, 


- | dwarfs and giants, sorcerers, mermaidens 


| chanting ‘‘ prophecies of future events,’’ sea 
| kraken, otherworld kings, shoupeltins or 
tritons, nereids, rhyming voluspae, Norse 
gods transformed into ‘‘ powerful-spirits for 
good or evil’’ under an imperfectly assimi- 
lated Christianity, phantoms, corpse-lights, 
pixies, spirits of air-earth-and-water, the 
devil, witches, wraiths, warlocks, familiars, 
fairies, and precipiceddemons shoulder each 
other across the pages. The evil eye is feared. 
A propitiatory sixpence is flung over the left 
shoulder. Ancient stone axes are preserved 
as ‘‘ thunderbolts ’’ which will charm away 
| lightning. Standing stones and many anti- 
que objects, as well as curious metalcraft, are 
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—— 
gedited to supernatural artisans and 
jwilders. Despite the objections of Protestant 
ministers, safety at sea is purchased by 
dealthy, barefoot visits to the abandoned 
church of Saint Ringan, three sun-wise cir- 
cumambulations of the ruins, the offering of 
acoin, and withdrawal] head-averted in order 
that the skeleton of the saint may not be seen 
by the almsgiver. 

‘The most important single belief in the 
novel is that the rescuer of a drowning man 
will meet disaster. 
more than an acknowledgment of the physical 
risk involved ; it may be founded, as Scott 
suggests in a note, on landsmen’s greedy 
desire for undisputed possession of flotsam. 
It may also be referable to water monsters 
and demons which, when deprived of their 
prey, are vengeful. When Mordaunt Mer- 
toun drags the pirate Cleveland out of the 
waves and calls on Bryce Snailsfoot for help, 
the peddler warns him, ‘‘ Wot ye not, if you 
bring him to life again, he will be sure to do 
you some capital injury?’ The action is 
then interrupted by a short disquisition on 
the island custom of securing the goods and 
letting the human freight go. The reluctant 
Bryce is consoled because ‘‘ the principal 
danger is to those that first touch ’’ a drown- 
ing man. And so it proves. As Cleveland 
later admits to Minna, there is between him 
and his rescuer ‘‘ an instinctive aversion.”’ 
When Mordaunt is knocked into the water by 
the tail of a partially stranded sea-monster, 
a whale, Cleveland pulls him out and thus 
cancels an irksome obligation. Then, in a 
fray, Cleveland stabs the young islander, and 
Mordaunt in turn is leader of a party which 
captures the pirate. The temperamental dis- 
similarity of the two men, their mistaken 


to an effective human illustration of the 
colourful superstition which is so clearly 
underscored by peddler and author. 

Scott makes the scene of ‘The Pirate’ a 
cultural crossroad. In his eagerness that 
Scandinavian lore should thrive in complex 


revives soothsaying. A whimsically apologe- 
tic explanation follows in a note on ‘‘ For- 
tune-telling Rhymes ”: ‘‘ The author has.. . 
supposed that a very ancient northern custom, 





| folkways that intensity of belief 


The cruel superstition is | 





| around the Jews. 
| too comfortable in Isaac of York’s 


| cens.”’ 


tory matter from a saga.) Also, in spite of 
his disapproval of Catholic error, Scott is 
pleased to find nominal Protestant fisherfolk 
slipping back to the sites of ancient worship. 
Thus does Sir Walter revel in a favourite 
subject, the overlapping and intermixture of 
cultures. But he has used so many vestigial 
resulting 
from concentration on a few survivals is 
sacrificed to extension, 

Racial differences may be the source of 
prejudice, which is transmuted into supersti- 
tious fear and hate. In ‘ Ivanhoe,’ the un- 
usual spectacle of four Negro slaves keeping 
the fire burning for Rebecca (if she is proved 
guilty of witchcraft) causes apprehension. 
The crowd, ‘‘ gazed on them as on demons em- 
ployed about their own diabolical exercises .. . 
the familiar spirits with whom the witch had 
communed . . . her time being out.’’ Devil- 
stories circulate, and one commoner declares 
that Athelstane has been carried off bodily by 
the infernal imp. Superstitions also cluster 
Sturdy Gurth feels none 
house. 
Fearing ‘‘fauns, forest-fiends, white women,”’ 
and other beings imported by his German 
ancestors, he also recoils from necromancers— 
and such the Jews are popularly supposed to 
be Higg dreads lest the very letter he is 
carrying from Rebecca to Isaac may contain 
unhallowed and bewitching spells, The Grand 
Master of the Knight Templars persecutes the 
Jews, holding their medicines to be little more 
than ‘‘ devices of Satan’ and raging because 
his own Templars ‘‘ are charged with study- 
ing the accursed cabalistical secrets of the 
Jews, and the magic of the Paynim Sara- 
Several of the charges brought against 


| Rebecca result from dread of strange mores. 
rivalry in love, and other factors contribute | 
| enigmatic emblems; she herself repeats in- 


Her dress, veil, and rings bear suspicious and 


comprehensible words and apparently has 
‘‘unlawful correspondence with mystical 
powers.”” These attacks are not only the 
distrustful response of one culture to another, 


| but also of ignorance to knowledge. 
contradiction after the lapse of centuries, he | 


Although the superstitiousness of Scotsmen 
is given straightforward illustration in a 


| score of novels and tales, it is also brought 


used by those who were accounted soothsaying | 
| explain the peculiar regard young soldiers 


women, might have survived, though in jest 


rather than earnest, among the Zetlanders, | 


their descendants.’’ (Then he offers confirma- 











out in interpretations of religious conversion, 
physical markings, and uncanny days. A 
brief reference in ‘ Waverley’ helps to 


feel for Colonel Gardiner. 
| he was a profligate and a doubter; then 


As a young man, 
“ce a 
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supernatural communication’’ turned him 
into a serious believer. The full detail of the 
remarkable conversion of 1719 is given in a 
note, which informs us that ‘‘ an unusual 
blaze of light ’’ and the vision of Christ on the 
cross pronouncing a solemn reproach startled 
the officer one night when he had an assigna- 
tion with a married woman. With great 
narrative tact, Scott relegates the possible 
explanation, offered by Dr. Samuel Hibbert, 
of ‘‘ recollected images of the mind”’ or of 
‘a severe fall from his horse’”’ to the same 
note, 

Scott’s omission of Gardiner’s name from 
the first edition indicates a hesitance about 
probing into or revealing the mystery of 
man’s relationship with his Maker. In fact, 
this sector of the circle of supernatural 
experiences is very sketchily filled in. That 
Scott himself was a sincerely, though non- 
institutionally, religious man, with a tincture 
of the heathen Stoic, can hardly be doubted. 
Man-and-God is too sacred a subject for the 
fiction writer, except when the relation, as 
with the ignorant, the narrow, or the enthu- 
siastic, takes on a certain picturesqueness. 
Every rule, of course, encounters at least one 
exception. In ‘ Woodstock,’ Tomkins is 
killed while trying to assaulf Phoebe: ‘‘ The 
soul, dismissed from its earthly tenement in a 
moment so unhallowed, was gone before the 
judgment-seat.”’ 

Scott seems never to have abandoned his 
own belief in presentiments and birthmarks 
as undeniable marvels of nature. To follow 
his reasoning, although many presentiments 
are traceable in part to unconsciously gath- 
ered or retained information and to the unob- 
trusive operation of almost dormant pre- 
civilised faculties resembling those of 
animals, they are still not entirely explicable. 
Much less so are birthmarks. In ‘ Red- 
gauntlet,’ Herries tells Darsie how the mark 
of a horseshoe was first stamped on the brow 
of the family by Alberick Redgauntlet, who 
ruthlessly spurred his horse over the body of 
his son Edward. Edward’s brother was born 
with the fatal wound traced on his forehead 
*‘ by the mysterious law of nature.’’ Lilias 
enlightens Darsie even further. Their Jacob- 
ite father was executed at Carlisle in 1746, 
thereby helping to work out the doom which 
is said to rest on the house. The five blood- 
specks on her own arm are “‘ a mark by which 
mysterious Nature has impressed, on an 


unborn infant, a record of its father’s violent 





death and its mother’s miseries.’’ In a note 
to selected instances, Scott tells of birthmarks 
in the form of a broad axe (father under 
sentence of death) and of scarlet drops on the 
right shoulder and arm (seven kinsmen des- 
troyed in battle or on the scaffold). So much 
for ‘‘striking instances of one of those 
mysteries of nature which are beyond the 
knowledge of philosophy’’ (‘Tales of 4 
Grandfather,’ Third Series). Scott does not 
follow the Greek dramatists in using the 
birthmark as a stereotyped means of identifi- 


| cation; he transforms it into a symbol of 


family woes and individual traits, 

The beliefs of one age may merge into the 
superstitions of a succeeding day. In ‘The 
Monastery,’ Catholic All-Hallow Eve becomes 
folk Hallowe’en and is more expressive of the 
people than of the church. To the mystic 
activity of the White Lady is added the 
supererogatory power of Mary Avenel, who 
was born on 31 October, All-Hallows Eve. As 
a child, Mary alone sees the White Lady indi- 
cating the way across a treacherous bog. On 
her ninth birthday, the girl perceives the 
effigy of her dead father in breastplate and 
with hawk on hand. Further illustration of 
Tibb Tacket’s homely dictum, ‘‘ They that 
are born on Hallowe’en whiles see mair than 
ither folk,’’ is not lacking. As she grows up, 
Mary’s connection with a day of unloosed 
spectral power, as well as her fragility and 
pallor, brings her the name of the Spirit of 
Avenel. The girl’s shyness and the known 
existence of a White Lady of Avenel add to 
the “‘ mysterious awe’’ which she inspires. 
When Halbert goes forth to his duel with Sir 
Piercie Shafton, Mary tries to stop him, say- 
ing that dark purposes cannot be hidden 
from her, for her eyes see deeply into the 
meaning of slight ‘‘signs, words, and 
actions.” Then, believing that Sir Piercie 
has killed her beloved Halbert, she faints 
away, and Dame Glendinning comments, “ It 
has been ane of her weary ghaists.”’ 

Comic relief is afforded by Dame Glen- 
dinning’s remark, ‘‘ I ken there is little luck 
in Hallowe’en sights,’? which introduces her 
tale of having winnowed three weights of 
grain in the barn by moonlight in order to 
see her future husband. This Hallowe'en 
cantrip (ef. ‘The Pirate,’ chap. xxi), im 
which the monastery cellarer encouraged the 
maiden, drew Simon Glendinning to the barn 
with an arrow in his hand. After fainting 
and recovering, she refused to credit the 
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admission of Simon and the monk that they 
had tricked her, using the arrow to betoken 
(upid’s dart. The proof is that Widow 
Elspeth Glendinning’s husband was actually 
killed by an arrow. . 

As the plot advances, the White Lady’s big 
tent performance becomes more and more 
spectacular, and Mary, Avenel’s Hallowe’en 
sideshow dwindles in importance. The last 
allusions to her gifts interpret them as the 
insights of a sensitive, introspective, anemic 
girl, At times, the treatment of “ this pale 
hectic phantom ’’ (Sir Piercie’s words) verges 
on the study of mental pathology, with frank, 
talkative, laughter-loving, healthy Mysie 
Happer, the miller’s daughter, acting as foil. 
Sir Walter’s characterisation of the last 
representative of a family in decay is inter- 
esting. If it were more fully developed, it 
would be a welcome substitute for the super- 
natural glare thrown over the action by the 
White Lady, 

The very abundance of miscellaneous super- 
stitions and otherworld creatures which 
accompany the more conventional stock-in- 
trade of Waverley supernaturalism suggests 
why Scott has at times been accused of encour- 
aging credulity. To the undiscriminating, 
interest in and acceptance of certain pheno- 
mena may be synonymous. But the quality of 
Sir Walter’s interest is clear enough. He 
liked the colour and quaintness of bygone 
beliefs; but his more serious preoccupation 
was with men in relation to their times. To 
the understanding of past cultures, the crea- 
tires with which men peopled their imagined 
world and the folk-creeds to which they 
adhered had much to contribute. 


BrstiocraPaicaL Note: Some of the books 
used in this article are Scott’s novels, ed. 
Andrew Lang, the letters, ed. Grierson, the 
‘Journal,’ ed. Douglas, the ‘ Minstrelsy,’ ed. 
Henderson, and Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ as well as 
Pichot, ‘‘ Trois jours chez Sir Walter Scott,’’ 
Revue de France (1831); M. M. Maxwell 
Scott, ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott on his ‘ Gabions,’ ” 
The Nineteenth Century and After, lviii 
(1905); Thomas Constable, ‘ Archibald Con- 
stable and his Literary Correspondents ’ 


(Edinburgh, 1873); James M. Mackinlay, 
‘Folk-Lore of Scottish Lochs and Springs ’ 
(Glasgow, 1893); Philip Doddiridge, ‘ The 
Most Remarkable Passages in the Life of the 
Honourable Colonel James Gardiner’ (Fal- 
** Reminis- 


kirk, 1805): Robert Stevenson, 


cences of Sir Walter Scott,’’ Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, xiv (1893); L. J. Debes, ‘ A Description 
of the Islands and Inhabitants of Foeroe,’ 
trans. John Sterpin (London, 1676); James 
Hogg, ‘The Brownie of Bodsbeck’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1818); ‘‘ Fiction, Fair and Foul,”’ 
‘The Works of John Ruskin,’ ed, Cook and 
Wedderburn (London, 1903-12), xxxiv; Alex- 
ander Fergusson, ‘ The Laird of Lag’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1886); George Waldron, ‘ A Descrip- 
tion of the Isle of Man,’ ed. William Harri- 
son (Douglas, 1865); ‘‘ The Spectre Dog of 
Peel Castle,’ Borderland, i (1894) ; review of 
‘The Devil’s Elixir’ in Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, xvi (1824); with supple- 
mentary material drawn from ‘‘ Abbotsford,”’ 
‘The Anniversary,’ ed. Allan Cunningham 
(London, 1829); ‘‘ Gabions of Abbotsford,’’ 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, \xxviii 
(1889) ; Nathaniel Hawthorne, ‘ The English 
Notebooke,’ ed. Randall Stewart -(New York, 
1941); MS. letter and notes in 1685 edition 
of George Sinclair’s ‘ Satan’s Invisible World 
Discovered,’ Abbotsford library; Prefatory 
Notice to T. G. Stevenson’s reprint of Sin- 
clair (Edinburgh, 1871); C. K. Sharpe’s 
Letters; ‘ Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Carlyle,’ ed. J. H. Burton (Edin- 
burgh, 1860); Samuel Hibbert, ‘ A Descrip- 
tion of the Shetland Islands’ (Edinburgh, 
1822); ‘Joannis Schefferi von Strassburg 
Lappland’? (Franckfurt am Main, 1675); 


Thormodus Torffaeus, ‘Universi Septen- 
trionis Antiquitates’ (Hafniae, 1705); 
Charles Hardwick, ‘Traditions, Supersti- 
tions, and Folk-Lore’ (Manchester, 1872) ; 


and excerpts from Theophilus Insulanus’ 
‘ Treatise on the Second Sight,’ 1763, in Scott 
and Jamieson’s edition of Robert Kirk, 
‘Secret Commonwealth’ (Edinburgh, 1815). 


Coteman O. Parsons. 
College of the City of New York. 


*THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS’ 
AND THE CINEMA. 


| HAVE just seen ‘ The Last of the Mohi- 

cans’ on the cinema. There is plenty 
of wild scenery of an attractive sort, other- 
wise the usual transmogrification of detail is 
permitted by the “celluloid barons’’ who 
rule the business. The book is too full of 
incident to make a satisfactory show at the 





usual length but, though there is much shoot- 
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ing, the selections made illustrate chiefly 
divergence from the text and additions sup- 
posed to be advisable for the Oskosh flapper 


or Kansas City, regarded as the ideal 
audience, 
After the surrender of Fort William 


Henry, the English commander is pictured 
on his death-bed receiving his sword from 
Montcalm, the French General. He did not 
die then ; he went in pursuit of his kidnapped 
daughters and was able to find them with 
the aid of expert scouts. Nothing, it seems, 
will stop the scenario writers from thrusting 
in gestures which please them. Their craving 
for cheap sentimentalism is beyond belief. 
They like to be as obvious and popular as 


the advertisers with their puerile stuff to | 


attract the buying public. No attempt has 
been made to picture one of the most satisfy- 
ing caves in fiction, where the party striving 
to reach the English fort make a great stand 
against the bloodthirsty Maquas. David 
Gamut, the picturesque figure who sings 
psalms, is omitted, also the most exciting 
part of the book, in which Hawkeye, the great 
scout, steals the bearskin dress of a conjurer 


and ventures among Indians who all want | 


his blood. The striking eloquence of Tame- 
nund, the very old Indian ‘‘ of many diays,”’ 
and other heroes of the tomahawk is, need- 
less to say, quite forgotten. This same Hawk- 


eye, who runs under various names through | 
is | 
made to fall in love with a daughter of the 


a series of tales as the chief character, 
English commander, and she is ‘‘ to wait for 
him ”’ 
This is silly sentimentalism, not in the book. 
It might have occurred to an ordinary in- 
telligence that a hunter and trapper, other- 
wise busy with a rifle shooting Indians, who 
covers vast tracts of country and has no fixed 


residence, was plainly not fitted for domestic | 


felicity. In a later book, ‘ The Pathfinder,’ 
Hawkeye was left guardian of a young girl 
he thought of marrying but wisely concluded 
that she had better take on a younger man 
more inclined to the restrictions of civilised 
life. 

The fight between two Indians of rival 
tribes grappling fiercely is well reproduced 
but the notion that a sense of good sport will 
not allow any outsider to interfere is not in 
the book. 
interlocked and twisted so rapidly into chang- 


ing positions that a shot, even from a great | 
aS S 


expert with the rifle, could not be sure of 








getting one rather than the other. 

It is needless and probably useless to object 
when scenario writers invent or found on 
inferior originals their own concoctions. But 
why should they be allowed to mangle and 
spoil classics of adventure like ‘ The Last of 
the Mohicans’ and ‘ The Three Musketeers ’? 
What are so-called critics doing not to pro 
test at this treatment ? Perhaps they are 
hampered by knowing little of the books, The 
directors of the cinemas are sensitive to pub- 
| lic opinion, as was shown by the results of 
‘’ purity’ protests. Is there not a body of 





educated opinion which could be organised to 
object to mangled classics? In this country 
| there are many who would be glad to see the 
Last of the Scenario writers who do these 
things. 





when he returns from military duty. | 


The two bodies were so closely | 


W.. H. Jd, 
| INCISED SLABS. 
| (See clxxxi. 269.) 
ENGLAND. 
Durham, 
Auckland, St. Andrew.—(1) A chrisom 


| child, ¢, 1300, loose. N. A. (2) A hand in 
blessing, Maltese cross above, base gone, flat 
| relief, small loose. N. A. 

Aycliffe.—(1) Two crosses, sword, hammer, 

pincers, shears, c. 1300, key now gone, mutil, 
|C. (2) Cross, chalice, book and two birds, ¢. 
| 1400, flat relief. N. A, 
Barnard Castle.—-(1) Cross, chalice and 
| hand blessing, and book, c. 1350, flat relief. 
| N. Tr. (2) Three crosses, two swords, a 
small figure, and another gone, and a double 
| headed eagle in bases of crosses, low relief, 
| large frag., c, 1350, loose. N. Tr. 

Chester le Street.—Cross, sword and imple- 
ments, ¢. 1320; low relief. §S. porch. 

Cockfield.—(1) Cross with chalice, c, 1400. 
C, (2) Cross and shield to Robert Vavasour, 
c. 1400. C, 

Gainford.—(1) A priest in  chasuble, ¢ 
| 1220; lower part gone; now mur. N. porch. 
| (2) Cross, sword, book, etc., c. 1350; head and 
| base gone; low relief, now mur. N. porch. 

Gateshead.—Crose, fish and key, c. 1400; 
| now mur. §, porch. 

Hartlepool, St, Hilda.—A ship, c. 1400; 
loose. N, A. 
| Kirk Merrington.—Cross, sword and spade, 
|e 1320; flat relief. S. porch. 
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Darlington, Carmel House.—Three crosses, 
sword, book, small shield, shears, and 2 keys, 
¢, 1350; low relief, lower part gone, loose; 
outside Chapel. (2) Cross with a bird on a 
fleur-de-lys, c. 1350; fragment; low relief, 
Jose; outside Chapel. 

Middleton-in-Teesdale. — Cross, sword, 
arrow or bolt and hammer, c. 1350; now mur. 
N. A. 

Redmarshall.—Cross with chalice in stem, 
ete., c. 1290; much worn, said to be an abbot. 


Witton Gilbert.—A hand in blessing, can- 
opy with shafts; flat relief, small; mur. ; out- 
side W, wall of N. A, 


Norfolk. 


Dersingiam.—John Pell, mayor of Lynn 
1607, and w. Margaret. A. T. with shs. C. 
Dunston.—Inscr. ach. and 2 shs. to Anne, 
d. of Wm. Harborne of Mundham, wid. of 
Wm, Sidnor of Blundeston (left 8 dius.) and 
Qnd w. of Clere Talbot, LL.D., 1649; with 
brass of civilian and 2 ladies in shrouds, 
probably Clere Talbot, LL.D., and 2 ws. C. 
Forncett, St. Peter.—(1) A civilian in fur 
cape and w., c. 1520; hf. effs. sh., 2 inscrs., 


Lat, and Eng., defaced. Name _ possibly 
Drake. Alabaster. A. T. N, A. (2) Inscer. 
and sh. to Rich. Baxter, 1484, with brass 


inser, to same, local. N. (3) Inscr, and sh. to 
Thos. Baxter, 1535, who m. Margt. d. of Wm. 
Drake, with brass inscr, to same, local. N. 

Gressenhall.—A civilian in doublet and w., 
dogs at feet, most of man covered ; lady’s head 
and hands, and inscr. above figures, brass 
insertions lost, c. 1360. S. chapel. 

Guestwick.—(1) Anne, w. of Edw. Bulwer, 
1604, with 4 s, 9 daus. on pedestal, C. (2) 
Edw, Bulwer gent., sh., 2 crests, 1626. C. 

Hunstanton.—Inscr. and border to brass 
sh, and punning inscr. to Sir Hamon Le 
Strange, 1654, C. 

Norwich, St. Michael at Plea.—Anna, d. 
of Paul de Hem, w. of Jakes de Hem, kng. at 
desks, with 5 6., 4ds., 1603, 8 Eng. vv. Skull, 
pickaxe and spade at top. Mur. N. pier of 
Tower, 

Thompson.—Wm. Bettys, Warden, 1439- 
74, head on cushion, in acad.; marg. inscr. 
blk. letter; alabaster, much worn. S. Tr. 

Thornage.—Anne, d. of Geo. Waldgrave of 
Smalbridge, Suff., w. of (1) Henry Buers of 
Acton, Suff. (2) Sir Clement Heigham, 1590, 
aet. 84; kng. at desk, 2 sh., skull and cross- 
bones; mur. Tower. 





North Tuddenham.—Marg. inscr., inser. 
and 2 shs. to Sara, wid, of Robt. le Neve, 
B.D., 1637, partly covd., worn. C. 

South Walsham.—Richard de South Wals- 
ham, Abbot of St. Benet at the Holme, 1439, 
eff. in mitre effaced, canopy, nearly effaced ; 
marg, inser, blk, letter; roundels with arms, 
upper part gone. Large. Sacrarium floor. 
From the Abbey of St. Benet. 

Yarmouth, St. Nicholas.—Arms, etc., for 


a child, c. 1300; loose. N. C. A. 


Suffolk. 


Barton-Mills.—A civilian and w., c. 1480; 
man with rosary, and 2 small dogs at feet. 
Alabaster, large, much worn. Now mur. 
against outside wall, N. side of N. 

Hadleigh.—(1) Thos. Goad, rector, and 
Dean of Bocking, and brother Matthew, both 
dec. 1638; 2 busts and arms in sunk panels, 
inser, effaced. §, C. A. (2) Inscr. and arms 
to. . . Gaell, c. 1600, on white marble inser- 
tions. S. C. A. 

Stoke-by-Nayland.—(1) John, 2nd s. of 
Henry, Lord Windsor, 1588, a chrisom. 
S. C. A. (2) Frame to brass of Dorothy, w. 
of Sir Francis Mannock, 1632. N. C. 


Sudbury, St. Gregory.—Sieve, w. of Robt. 
de St. Quintin, c. 1330. S. A. 
Walberswick.—(1) Thos. Elderton, mar- 


iner, 1534; arms and mcht’s. mark, marg. 
inser., ev. symb. (2) Robt. Ankwell, marg. 
inser. ev. symb., mcht’s. mark, c, 1530. (3) 
Robt. Vike(?), marg. inscr., ev. symb., 
mcht’s. mark, c, 1530. All apparently foreign 
and now partly covered. C. 


Essex. 


Barking.—A priest in chasuble, ‘‘ Martinus 
vicarius,’’ c. 1300; hf. eff.; now mur. C. 


Bradwell.—A_ priest in chasuble, 1349, 
mutil, marg, inscr. Lomb. C. 

Chelmsford, Cathedral.—Matthew Rudd 
and w., 1615; mur. S.C. A. 


Felstead.—Two panels in monument of 
Richard, 1st Lord Rich, Lord Chancellor, 
1567 ; (i) figure on horseback, and (ii) lying 
in state. S. C. 

East Horndon.—Alice, w. of Sir John 
Tyrell 1422; with 6 s., 4 ds., canopy, fine. S. 
chapel. 

Middleton.—James Sampson, rector, 1349, 
in chasuble, canopy, marg. inscr., head 
white marble insertion, hands and chalice of 
same gone; large. C. Foreign type. 

Saffron Walden.—(1) Civilian, seventeenth 
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century, marble insertion, partly filled in 
with plaster, much worn and inscr. almost 
effaced, mutil. W. end N. A. (2) A similar 
slab, indent of eff, and inscr., white marble 
(or brass), filled in with plaster. W. end 
N. A. (3) Inscr. and arms to Jane, w. of 
Richd, Drake, rector of Radwinter, 1662. W. 
end N. 
Kent. 


Crundale.—John Sprot, B.Can.L., rector 
in chasuble, 1466, long inscr. A. T. West end. 

Margate, St. John.—Henry, 2nd s. of John 
Crispe of Cleave, 1588, eff. in half armour, 
lying on tomb, one hand on helmet, the other 
on a skull, lines gilded, mur. N.E. corner of 
S. chapel. 

Otterden.—Floriated escutcheon and Lat. 
inecr. to Margaretta, w. of Wm... ., 16..; 
much defaced. N. 

Stoke.—A priest in chasuble, c. 1350, upper 
part lost, partly covd. C. 

Westwell.—A priest in chasuble, c. 1300, 
head and shoulders insertion, gone, canopy 
and marg. inscr. Lomb. C, 

West Wickham.—(1) A priest in chasuble, 
e. 1370, hf. eff. marg. inscr. Lomb., much 
defaced. N. C. (2) Fragment, drapery and 
marg. inscr., much worn. In pavement out- 
side S. porch. 

Wrotham.—Robert Rychers esq., with w. 
and children. 1588. mur. 


Oxfordshire. 


Dorchester.—Bishop Roger Smith, Abbot, 
e¢ 1510. in chasuble, pastoral staff, marg. 
inscr., upper part of slab effaced. 

Drayton.—(1) Ludovic Grevil, in arm., 
and w. Margaret [Arden] 1438, inscr. above 
figures. Tower. (2) John, s. and heir of 
Ludovic Grevil, in arm., 1441, cushion, hel- 
met, 2 shs., and marg. inscr. Alabaster. 
ADs B.C: 

Oxford, St. Mary.—Inscr. and arms to 
Henry Brett, gent., 1671, s. of Henry Brett 
esq. of Earlsfield. C. 

Oxford, St. Michael.—W alter Dotyn, fellow 
of Exeter College, 1604, qd. pl., mur. Vestry. 

Oxford, St. John’s College Chapel.—John 
Wicksteed, fellow, 1606, eff. very finely en- 
graved; arms in relief, mur. Antechapel. 

Pyrton.—A priest, in chasuble, c. 1340; 
marg. inscr. Lomb. Sacr. partly covd. 

Thame.—Richard Boucher, LL.B., 1627, 
fell. of New College, headmaster of Thame 





| 
Grammar School; in acad., sm. quad. pl., 
mural. 
R. H. Epueston, r.s.a, 
(To be continued.) 


WILLIAM WYCHERLEY’S 
‘POSTHUMOUS WORKS.’ 


N 1728, Lewis Theobald edited ‘ The Posthu- 
mous Works of William Wycherley Esq; 
in prose and verse, Faithfully publish’d 
from his original manuscripts, by Mr. Theo- 
bald. In two parte. To which are prefixed, 
some Memoirs of Mr. Wycherley’s life. By 
Major Pack.’! Though the publishers 
obviously hoped that the reputation of 
Wycherley was still great enough to sell a 
new volume of his writings they certainly 
could not have thought that they were adding 
one cubit to Wycherley’s literary stature, 

The compilers explained how they happened 
to have the manuscripts in their possession. 
Shortly after Wycherley’s death, 31 Dec. 
1715, they had ‘‘ purchased them at a con- 
siderable Expence of Captain Shrimpton, 
who married his Relict.”"® But, they added, 
the documents were interlined, and so diffi- 
cult to read that the papers were placed 
‘“ under the care of some Gentleman who was 
well acquainted with his Hand Writing: For 
which purpose, Captain Shrimpton, nomin- 
ated Mr. Theobold.’’5 Two questions now 
emerge: (1) how did Shrimpton get the 
manuscripts, and (2) what was the.connection 
of Theobald with the transaction ? 

We know now in some detail’ Shrimpton’s 
cruel treatment of the infirm and dying 
William Wycherley, how he further weakened 
the worn-out rake, how he ‘‘ bullocked and 
raved’? so that Wycherley, almost non com- 
pos mentis, went through a mockery of a 
wedding ceremony. We know too that 
Shrimpton, hastily marrying the widow, 
shared with her the £300 a year jointure on 
the entailed Wycherley estate. It would 
seem that Shrimpton came into possession of 
the papers automatically upon his marriage 

1 “London: printed for A. Bettesworth, J. 
Osborn, W. Mears, W. and J. Innys, J. Peale, T. 
Woodward; and F. Clay, 1728.” 

HF agen ag Works,’ p. iil. 

+ Howard P. Vincent, “The Death of William 
Wycherley,” Harvard Studies and Notes. in Philo 
logy and Literature (Cambridge, 1933), 219-242. 
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to Elizabeth Jackson Wycherley. But this is 
not the story; for the true account we turn 
again to the Chancery documents which were 
of such importance in revealing the events of 
Wycherley’s last days, 

Thomas Shrimpton, complete director of 
Wycherley’s affairs during the last illness, 
summoned Marmaduke Kilbourne, Wycher- 
ley's man-servant, to the head of ‘the stairs, 
informing him that Wycherley ‘‘ had written 
aL{ette]r to Me™ Baldwin a Sadler in 
Shrewsbury where the said W™ Wicherley 
used lodge when he was at Shrewsbury to send 
his writings up to Town but that the said Me 
Baldwin would not send them up as suspect- 
ing that neither the Style of the Letter nor 
the Handwriting was this Dep’ Mas.’’ 
Because of this failure—a failure in forgery, 
of course—Shrimpton requested Kilbourne to 
write a letter in Wycherley’s name, that if he 
did so he would not lose and would render 
Shrimpton a great favour, who ‘‘ would take 
care of & reward’’ Kilbourne. 

Kilbourne consented to do so. When he 
asked Shrimpton whether he should let his 
master, Wycherley, know about the letter, 
Shrimpton turned and answered in anger, 
“No No dam you cant you doe as I would 
have you ?’’6 

It may not be unreasonable to suggest that 
the manuscripts in Baldwin’s possession were 
some of those which Shrimpton later sold to 
the editors of the ‘ Posthumous Works.’ 
Shrimpton unquestionably had recognised 
their money value and resorted to trickery to 
get them. 

The choice of Theobald as editor was per- 
fectly natural. Lewis Theobald had been 
present during Wycherley’s closing days, he 
had witnessed the application for a deed of 
jointure for Elizabeth Jackson, he had 
attended the scandalous marriage of Shrimp- 
ton’s mistress to the half-dead Wycherley. 
Shrimpton was morally obliged to refer the 
work to his colleague when the publishers 
asked his advice, 

Two problems remain unanswered in con- 
nection with the * Posthumous Works’: (1) 
Just what were the ‘several unavoidable 
Embarrassments ’’ which caused ‘‘ The great 
Delay in its publication” 27 Did the litiga- 
tion over the estate between William Wycher- 
ley, nephew, and Shrimpton hold up the 








Publ Reread Office, C24/1364. 


7‘ Posthumous Works,’ p, iv. 





printing, and did the irate nephew continue 
after his Chancery defeat to harass Shrimp- 
ton? And (2) only ‘‘one Moiety” of 
Wycherley’s manuscripts were published, 
“the Remainder of which, according to the 
Reception of these, will in a short time 
follow.”8 That no more appeared is clear 
evidence that ‘ Posthumous Works’ met a 
falling market. Where are the manuscripts 
to-day? Has Time’s trans-shifting destroyed 
them or are they to be found in some dust- 
covered chest in Shropshire ? 


Howarp P. VINCENT. 


Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois, 
U.S.A. 


THE WASHINGTON-CHURCHILL 
GENEALOGY. 


T clxxxiv. 217, I drew attention to the 
common descent of George Washington 
and Mr. Winston Churchill from Isabel of 
Angoulesme, Queen of King John. But they 
have also a common descent from John him- 
self, Washington through his great-great- 
great-grandmother, Margaret Butler, des- 
cended from Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent, 
through her granddaughter Elinor Holland, 
wife of Edward Lord Cherleton of Powys 
whose d. and co.-h., Joyce Cherleton, married 
John, Lord Tibetot, and Mr. Churchill 
through many and various lines, some of 
which are here indicated. 

Elinor, Lady Cherleton, had a 
sister, also named Elinor, who married 
Thomas Montagu, Earl of Salisbury and was 
mother of Alice, wife of Richard Neville 
from whose son, John Neville, Marquess of 
Montagu, descended the Brownes, Viscounts 
Montagu. Mary Browne, daughter of the 
first viscount, was wife of Henry Wriothesley, 
2nd Earl of Southampton, whose grand- 
daughter, Penelope, married William, Lord 
Spencer of Wormleighton, direct male an- 
cestor of the Prime Minister. But John 
Neville’s wife, Isabel, was daughter of 
Edmund Ingoldsthorp by his wife Joan 
Tibetot, sister of Joyce Sutton (or Dudley), 
Washington’s ancestress; so that the Prime 
Minister has thus a double descent from the 
Fair Maid and so from her grandfather, 
Edward I, And Thomas Montagu, as his 
quartered shield attests, was grandson of 
Margaret Monthermer, granddaughter of 


younger 





8 Ibid. 
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Joan of Acres, daughter of Edward I; and 
Elinor Holland, his wife, was the daughter 
of Alice FitzAlan, daughter of Elinor of 
Lancaster, granddaughter of Edmund Crouch- 
back, Edward the First’s younger brother. 
Again, Elizabeth, sister of Joan of Acres, 
married Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford and Essex whose granddaughter, Eliza- 
beth de Bohun, was wife of Richard FitzAlan 
and mother by him of Elizabeth wife of Sir 
Robert Goushill whose daughter Elizabeth 
married Sir Robert Wingfield and was 
mother of Elizabeth wife of Sir William 
Brandon whose daughter Alice married Sir 
Nicholas Sydney ancestor of Dorothy Sydney, 
wife of Henry Spencer, 1st Earl of Sunder- 
land, son of William Lord Spencer by 
Penelope Wriothesley. But Joan Goushill, 
sister of Elizabeth Wingfield, married 
Thomas, Lord Stanley, father of the 1st Earl 
of Derby and ancestor of James Stanley 7th 


Earl whose daughter, Amelia, was wife of | 


John Murray, Marquess of Atholl, and grand- 
mother of the Lady Anne Murray, wife of 


John Cochrane 4th Earl of Dundonald whose | , |p): pant - by 
daughter Lady Katherine Cochrane married | ter Elizabeth Cecil was the wife of William 


Alexander Stewart 6th Earl of Galloway, 
from whom the Prime Minister is doubly 
descended by the marriages of the 5th and 
6th Dukes of Marlborough and through whom 
he descends from the line of the Scottish kings, 
James Stanley, 7th Earl of Derby, was grand- 
son of the 4th Earl by his wife, Margaret 
Clifford, daughter of the 2nd Earl of Cum- 
berland by his wife Elinor Brandon, 2nd 
daughter and co-heir of Charles, Duke of 
Suffolk by Mary Tudor daughter of Henry 
VII by Elizabeth of York, through whom 
Margaret Clifford was descended from Lionel, 
John and Edmund, sons of Edward ITI. 
These are all legitimate descents. More 
interesting, in view of the ownership of 
Blenheim, and its romantic legend is_ the 
descent of Mr. Churchill from Henry 
II and Fair Rosamund. Their son, William 
Longespee, had a younger son, Stephen, 
whose daughter Emmeline married Maurice 
FitzMaurice, and had with Gerald ancestor 
of the Dukes of Leinster, Juliana, wife of 
Thomas Clare, a younger brother of Gilbert 
the Red. They left two daughters, Mar- 
garet, wife of Bartholomew, Lord Badlesmere, 
and Maud, wife of Robert, Lord Clifford, of 
Rosaymund’s family, and ancestor of Mar- 
garet, wife of Henry Stanley, 4th Earl of 





Derby and so of Mr. Churchill as already 
shown. ‘ 

Margaret Badlesmere left four daughters. 
From the youngest of them, Margaret, wife 
of John Lord Tibetot, George Washington 


descends through Joyce Sutton. From each 
of the other three co-heirs of Badles. 
mere Mr. Churchill descends. They were 


Margery, wife of William, Lord Ro, 
descended from Isobel, daughter of Wil- 
liam the Lion, King of Scots, Maud, 
wife of John de Vere, ‘7th Earl of 
Oxford, and Elizabeth, wife, first to Edmund 
Lord Mortimer, ancestor of Elizabeth of 
York and so of Mr, Churchill, and secondly 


| to William de Bohun, Earl of Northampton, 


| also 


Mr. Churchill’s ancestor through 
Goushill, Wingfield, Brandon and Sydney as 


| previously shown. Elizabeth de Ros, daughter 


of Margery, married Thomas, Lord Clifford, 


ancestor of Margaret, 4th Countess of 
Derby. Maud de _ Vere’s_ descendant, 
| Edward, 17th Earl of Oxford, married 





Anne daughter of Elizabeth’s great minister, 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley. Their daugh- 


Stanley, 6th Earl of Derby and the mother of 
James 7th Earl, from whose daughter 
Amelia, Marchioness of Atholl Mr, Churchill 
descends through the Stewarts, Earls of Gal- 
loway, as already shown. History may one 
day link Mr. Churchill and his ancestor 
Burghley as two of the greatest ministers 
that have ever served the English crown. 

A natural son of the Conqueror’s grand- 
father, Richard, Duke of Normandy, was an- 
cestor of the great House of Clare from which 
the Prime Minister descends by various lines, 
and Washington (but not as stated in a 
previous note) through the marriage of John, 
Lord Cherleton, with the grand-daughter of 
Margaret Clare, co-heir of Gilbert, Earl of 
Gloucester, 

It will be seen that the historical personages 
from whom the King and his Prime Minister 
derive a common descent are very numerous, 
and that many of them are ancestors of the 
First President of the U.S.A. It remains to 
show that some of these are also ancestors of 
the Queen. From Isabel of Angoulesme’s first 


| marriage the King, the President and Mr. 


Churchill descend; from her second the Queen 
and Mr. Churchill, for Joan de Valence, 
Isabel’s grand-daughter, married John 
Comyn, Earl of Badenoch; and their daughter 
was wife to Richard, Lord Talbot, whose 
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descendant, John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
was ancestor, by his first wife, of Jane Talbot 
of Grafton, who married Sir George, Bowes, 
and, by his second, of Elizabeth Talbot, wife 
of Edmund Dudley, ‘from whom Mr. 
Churchill descends through the Sydneys. John 
(Comyn based his claim to the Scots crown 
on his descent from Malcolm by his first wife ; 
but the Queen also descends from his second 
marriage With Margaret, heir of the Saxon 
dynasty, for Sir John Lyon married Jean, 
daughter of Robert II, grandson of Walter 
the steward by Margery daghter of Robert 
Bruce who was son of Isobel, grand-daughter 
of David, King of Scots, son of Malcolm and 
Margaret, and brother of Matilda, wife of 
Henry I, Her Majesty, however, has a much 
nearer relationship to the President than any 


of these: Mr. Anthony Wagner, Richmond | 


Herald, in the Genealogists’ Magazine, Sep- 
tember 1939, showed that Colonel Augustine 
Warner whose daughter Mildred married 
Laurence Washington, grandfather of the 
President, had a second daughter, Mary, wife 
of John Smith, whose descendant, Frances 
Dora Smith, married the 13th Earl of Strath- 
more, Her Majesty’s grandfather. 

The families mentioned are all so well 
known that the genealogically-minded will be 
familiar with the authorities by which the 
foregoing descents may be checked; the 
general reader who cares to do so can verify 
most of them by collating the current 
‘Peerage’ with the pedigrees in Burke’s 
‘Royal Descents,’ 1858, particularly Nos. I, 
II, IX, XVII and XXXI. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


USSIAN HISTORY ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION OF KLYNCHEV- 
SKY’S ‘COURSE.’—Though in the whole 
quite satisfactory and in parts reflecting the 
literary merits of the original, four import- 
ant sentences do not make sense, The 
Librarian, L. Loewenson, of the School of 
Slavonic Studies having collated the passages 
with the Russian text informs me that in vol. 
ii, p. 71, the word ‘‘ cheese ’’ stands for ‘‘ raw 
material’’; ii, p. 8, “‘fat’’ for ‘‘ became 
poorer”; ii, p. 92, “‘landed”’ for ‘“‘ could 
not be deprived of his land,” or ‘“‘ severed 
from the land’’; ii, p. 322 ‘‘ council ” for 
“ sober.” 
A. MEYENDORFF. 
Lower Penns Road, Paignton, S. Devon. 





A MISDATED WALPOLE LETTER—In 
the Strawberry Hill Sale Catalogue, 1842, 
there was offered on the 22nd day’s auc- 
tion (lot no, 68): ‘‘ A view of Lady Diana 
Beauclere’s Villa at Twickenham by Samuel 
Lysons Esq. The great tree was blown down 
by the storm which occurred 6 Nov. 1795.” 

Lady Diana had quitted Little Marble Hill 
Twickenham, for Richmond, c. 1789-90. 

As Horace Walpole was yet alive in 1795, 
one turned to Mrs, Paget Toynbee’s edition 
of his ‘ Letters’ for details, since weather 
conditions are frequently recorded by him. 
The nearest approach to elucidation appears 
in a letter (vol. xv, p. 379) to Miss M. Berry : 


| Friday night, 9 o’clock, Oct. 6, 1795. 





A storm is something, and 


in a village a_ big 


| event, and so I have now a wherewithal for writing. 


We had a tremendous tempest of wind this morn- 
ing before five o’clock. . . 


It has levelled the two 


elms in the meadow beyond the clump of walnut 


near 


trees, and snapped two, others short in the grove 
the terrace... It 


demolished some large 


trees in the angle of the common, and threw down 
one of the vast old elms before Harding’s door. . . 


At Lord Dysart’s it has felled sixteen trees. 


Walter our nei 
be prolix on t 


Impressed by 


«+ wat 
bour [at Teddington] I suppose will 
casualties in The Times. 


Walpole’s chronometrical 


dating, there seemed no course but to accept 
the date of the storm as 6 Oct. 1795, in prefer- 
ence to the date 6 Nov. 1795 on the picture. 
I therefore entered both recitals under the 
earlier date in my weather records of the 
| eighteenth century. 


Having occasion recently to revise 
portions of these records, the above discrep- 
ancy returned to mind, and recollecting that 
in 1795 Walpole was 78 I conceived it no dis- 
eespect to his invariable accuracy in dating 
to check this particular date. 
utilised the perpetual calendar so usefully 
‘ Whitaker,’ 


given in 


some 


To that end I 


thereby establishing 


that 6 Oct, 1795 fell on a Tuesday, and that 


6 Nov. 1795 fell on a Friday. 


As Walpole’s 


dating is inconsistent with itself I have had 
no hesitation in transferring both records to 


the date borne by the picture. 


It is possible, 


of course, that the legend on the latter is in 
Walpole‘s own script. ; 

If any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ has access to 
The Times of 1795 he may be able to deter- 


mine the matter finally. 
is no 


Magazine 
points, 





47 Sheen Road, Richmond. 


The Gentleman’s 


great authority on nice 


J. Paut pe Castro. 
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a (URIOUS GREEN.’’—As late as the 

eighteenth century even scholars were 
indifferent about the spelling of their friends’ 
.names, and spelled them at their own discre- 
tion. Boswell, I believe, always wrote Bos- 
well; Johnson, who disliked double con- 
sonants (he regularly writes ilness), seems 
always to write Boswel. In this he was not 
eccentric; Lord Elibank did the same; and 
Dr, Powell tells me that Lord Auchinleck also 
wrote it Boswel. Johnson was intimate with 
John Nichols; but he almost always ignores 
the s, and very often the h. 

But I suppose that careful men are consis- 
tent in spelling their own names. It may 
therefore be just worth while to record that 
Richard Green, the antiquary, though he is 
Green in Boswell and in ‘ D.N.B.’, is Greene 
on his own book-plate: Elkin Mathews’ Cata- 
logue 91 of 1943, No. 177. 

R. W. C. 


A PLEA FOR THE REVISION OF 

HERALDIC NOMENCLATURE.—The 
needless vagaries and elaborations of heraldic 
nomenclature are well known to all, even to 
those with but a slight knowledge of the 
science. Indeed to many who might desire to 
acquire knowledge on the subject, its devious 
and! obscure language would deter rather than 
encoyrage further investigation. 

Strangely enough these unnecessary encum- 
brances of language are inherited and per- 
petuated from the period when heraldry both 
as an art and a science was in a decline. The 
Tudor period saw so-called heralds in office 
who sought to cover up their ignorance by 
elaboration. It is therefore wholly without 
reason that we should continue to allow her- 
aldry to be saddled with the jargon of charla¢ 
tans. And yet no one since has been suffi- 
ciently bold or authoritative to bring about 
a much needed reform. 

Medieval heraldry was never vague. Ori- 
ginally recorded in French and later trans- 
lated into English in the fifteenth century, it 
had perfect clarity of expression. 

In addition to this welter of obscure terms 
needless difficulties are also encountered in a 
blazon through the reluctance to repeat the 
name of the metal or colour. This convention 
very often makes it necessary to write down 
the stated colours in order before it is possible 
to arrive at the correct colour or metal 
intended by the words ‘‘of the third,” “‘ of 
the fourth,’’ etc. 














Is it too much to hope that all lovers of In tl 
heraldry, and, dare I mention it, the College § names, 
of Heralds themselves, band together to bring be an 
about this long overdue reform ? azure,” 

Meanwhile here are a few practical sugges. pure.” 
tions. : howeve 

Remembering that we are dealing with § ancien 
English heraldry, all technical terms and Mar 
simple charges to be described in plain Eng. § themse 
lish and as succinctly as. possible. what | 
For Accosted substitute side by side 

Addorsed —back to back TRC 
Aspectant “© —face to face N 
Attired —with horns South 
Barbed —bearded lish A 
bs —leaved sini | 
Caboshed - omit altogether, say sim- haha: 
ply, a stag’s head, a B ostrer 
bull’s head, etc. by M 
Close —with folded wings South 
Couchant —lying down tele 
Courant —running or galloping (1919 
Crined —with (golden) hair Out’ 
Complement omit, state simply “full B hows 
moon ”” and | 
Decrescent —waning , 
Demi —half at 
Detriment §—eclipsed anys: 
Dormant —sleeping much 
Embowed —curved ‘The 
Fructed —‘‘ with acorns,”’ etc. Mr. 
Gambe —a leg ist 
Gorged —collared, or with a collar J of the 
Guttee —covered or powdered § somev 
with drops ‘ The 
Haurient —breathing vali 
Imbrued —spotted with blood ‘ Nigh 
Increscent —waxing seen j 
Langued —tongued on th 
Lodged —sitting Da 
Naiant —swimming In Wi 
Nowed —knotted vague 
Raguly —ragged tional 
Sejant —sitting po 
Seme —powdered or strewed she d 
Statant —standing ienced 
Surtout —over all the-e 
Volant —flying 7 i 
Vorant —devouring novel 
Vulned —wounded maste 
Vulning —wounding itself 


Use the words gold and silver for or and 
argent. The two latter terms were only 
adopted during the latter part of the six 
teenth century. 


AR 


trots 
soun 
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In the case of roundels with their peculiar 
names, hurts, pommes, golpes, etc., it would 
be an improvement to say simply ‘‘a roundel 
amre,” ‘‘a roundel vert,’’ ‘‘ a roundel pur- 
pure.” The term Besant, should be retained, 
however, as this is a specific name for tne 
ancient gold coin of Byzantium. 

Many other improvements will suggest 
themselves; the above merely indicate upon 
what lines a revision is desirable, 


ARMILOGIA. 
IRGINIA WOOLF’S FIRST TWO 
NOVELS.—The December number of 


Southerly (the organ of the Australian Eng- 
lish Association, Sydney) has a note on Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s novel, ‘ Night and Day ’ by her 
husband. It was written to correct ‘‘ an 
extremely interesting and ingenious article 
by Mr. Howarth in the April (1942) issue of 
Southerly .. . in which Mr. Howarth argues 
from internal evidence that ‘ Night and Day ’ 


(1919) was written before ‘The Voyage 
Out’ (1915).”” But Mr. Leonard “Woolf 
shows that his wife was at work on ‘ Night 


and Day’ from 1916 to March 1919. He 
quotes a long and very interesting passage 
from her diary (27 March 1919) in which she 
says: ‘‘In my own opinion ‘N. and D.’ is a 
much more mature satisfactory book than 
‘The Voyage Out’; as it has reason to be.’ 
Mr. Woolf concludes : 


] should add perhaps two things. Her estimate 
of the relative merits of her first two books changed 
somewhat in later years. She came to think that 

‘The Voyage Out’ had the defects of clumsiness 
and immaturity, but also the merits of freshness and 
Vitality, characteristic of first novels, and that 
“Night & Day’ had some of the stiffness often 
seen in second novels, and she certainly held that 
on the whole the first was a better novel than the 
second. In a sense it is true to say that ‘* Night 
& Day’ was ‘*a deliberate exercise in classicism.” 
In writing ‘The Voyage Out’ she had become 
vaguely conscious of dissatisfaction with the tradi- 
tional form of the novel and of a desire to break 
away from it along the lines with which she sub- 
sequently experimented in ‘ Jacob’s Room.’ But 
she did not feel that she was sufficiently exper- 
ienced — sufficiently master of her craft — to begin 
the-experiment at once. She therefore determined 
to write a novel strictly in the traditional form as 
4 Necessary stage in her own development as a 
Novelist—as part of the process of acquiring 
Mastery over the craft. 

Ep. 


ARNOLD ON RUSKIN; AND HENRY 
JAMES.—Arnold’s pet example (he 

trots it out more than once) of Ruskin’s un- 

soundness is this passage on “‘ the open sky ”’ 








. there is not a moment of any day of our 

lives, when nature is not producing scene after 
scene, picture after picture, glory after glory, and 
working still upon such exquisite and constant 
principles of the most perfect beauty, that it is 
quite certain that it is all done for us, and in- 
tended for our perpetual pleasure.—(‘ Modern 
Painters,’ vol. i., 1843). 
But now see Henry James saying, without 
natural theology, precisely what Ruskin said 
with natural theology; and, really, doing 
the cloud-scape quite as effectually as Ruskin 
does when he goes “all out’’: 

The sky never was empty and never idle; the 
clouds were continually at play for our benefit. 
Over against us, from our station on the hills, we 
saw them piled and dissolved, condensed and 
shifted, blotting the blue with sullen rain-spots, 
stretching, breeze-fretted, into dappled fields of 
grey, bursting into an explosion of light or melt- 
ing into a drizzle of silver—(‘ A Passionate Pil- 
grim,’ 1874). 

It is Dixon Scdtt (in ‘ Men of Letters ’) 
who reminds us of this passage, and Mr. 
Herbert Read (in ‘ The Sense of Glory ’) who 
supplies us with the just comment on it: 
among the influences on the young Henry 


James’s style he notes, besides Hawthorne 
and George Eliot, ‘‘a temperate Ruskin.” 
MeEMOoRABILIST. 


OTES FOR ‘ 0.D.Q.’— 
Fiat justitia et ruant coeli, occurs three 
times in W. Watson, ‘Ten Quodlibetical 
Questions Concerning Religion and State’ 


[1601]. Newly imprinted 1602, pp. 8, 196, 
338. At the last reference it is described as 
“that Generall mazxime in the lawes.’’ 
A. E. D. 

A. C. W. (clxxxiv. 281) omits what I 
think is a memorable saying in ‘ Man and 
Superman ’—I quote from memory—‘‘ Oc- 
tavius. It all seems so simple. Amne. 


Simple! What action of ours is ever simple, 
except when we see a thing we like, and go 
and grab it?” 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


IMONIDES’ EPIGRAM (See clxxxiv. 
366).—By a curious accident the first line 

of the fifth version (col. 1, p. 367) was repeated 
(with its numeral) as the first line of the 
sixth. We offer our apologies to Mr. G. G. 
Loane and to Mr. C. du Pontet, and now 


print No. 6 as it should have appeared : 
6 Go tell the Spartans, stranger passing by, 
We heard and we obeyed, and here we lie. 
Ep. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





OHNSON’S LETTERS TO MRS. 
THRALE.— 

538. From Lichfield, 23 Aug. 1777: ‘‘ The 
races are next week. People seem to be weary 
of them, for many go out of town I suppose 
to escape the cost of entertaining company. 
Dr. Taylor will probably come, and probably 
take me away; and I shall leave Mrs. Aston.”’ 


ably come (in his carriage) from Ashbourne 


me off to stay with him; if so I shall desert 
poor Mrs. Aston ’’—who was very ill. But 


next letter confirmed my doubts. 

539. 27 Aug. 
Mrs. Aston, Mrs. Porter and myself have no 
part in the course, or at the ball. 
at home.”’ 

For leave read have? ‘‘ Mrs. Aston and I 
will keep each other company, when others 
(including Taylor) are at the races and the 
subsequent ball.’’ Taylor could not leave for 
Ashbourne until the next day at earliest. 

The corruption, though I can cite no para- 
lel, is very easy, as .any facsimile may 
show. See, for example, the facsimile, in the 
catalogue of the R. B. Adam collection, of 
Johnson’s letter to Mrs. Thrale of 11 April 
1781. The words have and leave occur in the 
firs€ sentence. 

6 Sept. 1777.- ‘‘ Chronology you know is 
the eye of History.’’ Is this a quotation? 

6 Oct. 1777. Johnson quotes one line of a 
passage of four which in his Dictionary he 
ascribes to Dryden: 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind; 

Awakes the sleepy vigour of the soul, 

And brushing o’er adds motion to the pool. 

6 Oct. 1777. ‘‘Let me hear the whole 
series of misery, for as Dr. Young says, I love 
horrour.”” What is the reference ? 

3 Nov. 1777. Johnson comments on the 
death of Foote: ‘‘ Will any of his contem- 
poraries bewail him? Will Genius change his 
sex to-weep?’’ Hill refers to Boswell iii, 374, 
the famous story of the lanky Pindar who, in 
compliment to a Duchess, made Genius 
feminine. But Johnson’s italics (his ser) 
cannot refer to that story, which belongs to 
1779. ‘‘ Will Genius change his sex to weep ?”’ 
looks like a quotation. 





If this is right it must mean “ T. will prob- | 


re-reading this letter I boggled at leave. The | 
“This is race week, but | 


We all sit | 





; 0 April 1778. Johnson begs her to send 


for him on Monday. ‘I am afraid the 
| ladies [visitors at Streatham ?] will be gone, 
| and I shall say, 
| She’s gone, and never knew how much J 
loved her.’’ 
| From whom js this quoted ? 
| : RR. Wo 
| IGHTEENTH CENTURY TOKEN.-] 
am unable to identify the provenance of 


the token 


in the accompanying drawing 
(actual size). I should be glad to have 


for the races, and! if 60 will probably carry | 





| details. 


I have seen several defaced examples, 
and assume it is a Lancashire item, but this 
excellent specimen gets me no nearer. What 
| value does it represent—a farthing? 


A, Jo 





Wigan. 


R. WALTER BAILY AND SIR JOHN 
WOLLEY: TWO ELIZABETHANS.— 
Dr. Walter Baily (or Bayley), Physician-in- 
Ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, is probably best 
known to most of us to-day from the mention 
of him in Sir Walter Scott’s Introduction to 
‘ Kenilworth,’ wherein—in safe reliance upon 
Elias Ashmole’s ‘ History of Berkshire ’—he 
tells the story of the efforts made by the 
henchmen of Lord Robert Dudley (afterwards 
Earl of Leicester) to obtain from Dr. Baily 
a potion for the unhappy Amy Robsart (Lady 
Robert Dudley) under the pretence that she 
was ill. The doctor, however, as will readily 
be remembered, was on his guard and, seeing 
‘‘ the small need the lady had of physic,” and 
anticipating that to any potion, which he 
might hand to them for her, there would for 
their own evil purpose be added poison, and 
‘‘ misdoubting lest, if they had poisoned her 
under the name of his potion, he might after 
have been hanged for a colour of their sin” 
phraseology most perfect — peremptorily 
denied their request, 
He was born at Portsham (or Portisham), 
Co. Dorset, in or about 1529 or 1530, and, 
dying in the King’s Hall at Westminster, Co. 














Middlesex (as we learn from his I.P.M. # 
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the Public Record Office: 34 Elizabeth, C142/ 
933/89), on 3 March 1591/2, was buried in 
the ante-chapel of New College, Oxford, 
whereof he had been a Fellow; and, later, his 
gn-in-law, Dr. Anthony Aylworth, likewise 
a Fellow of New College, who succeeded him 
as Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, was 
there buried beside him. The brasses over 
their respective graves are still intact, save 
for parts of the respective marginal inscrip- 
tions, and give a full length portrait of each 
with his respective armorial bearings over 
the head and a memorial inscription below 
the portrait. 

He was the fifth and youngest of the five 
sons of Henry Bayley of Warnewell, Co. 
Dorset, and (her initial being probably 
either A or M) née Samways his wife. | 

He married, apparently circa 1566, Anne 
née Evans, daughter of Arman or Harman 
Evans, a citizen of Oxford andi, at some time, 
of Randerout in Gulickland and also, on 21 
Jan. 1574/5, of Cologne. (See, concerning 
such last-mentioned date, The Fifth Report | 
of the Royal Commission on Historical MSS., 
Part I, 1876, p. 368.) 

Notes concerning him and his family have 
appeared from my pen in ‘N. and Q.’ on 15 | 
and 29 Dec. 1934, and also—in the course of | 
my article, ‘The Baily Family of Thatcham 
and later of Newbury, Co. Berks ’—on 1 July | 
1939, at clxxvii. 9. | 

An account of his life and works will be | 
found, s.n. ‘‘ Bayley,’’ in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 








some reader can help me; and, to that end, 
I should record the following facts concerning 
his own antecedents, 

Sir John Wolley, though he may well have 
been born in Shropshire as stated in the 
‘D.N.B.’, was, in fact, the son of John 
Wolley of Lye (also spelt Leigh, Leighe and 
Ley), Co. Dorset, scion of an ancient Dorset 
family, by Edith née Buckler his wife, who 
was herself a daughter of John Buckler of 
Causway, Co. Dorset, by Agnes née Barber 
his wife, daughter of John Barber of Mars- 
ton, Co. Somerset. (See John Hutchins’ 
‘History of Dorset,’ third edition, vol. ii, 
1863, pp. 478 sq., and 482, and The Visitation 
of Co. Dorset, 1623, in the Harleian Society’s 
Publications, vol. xx, 1885, pp. 23 sy., 51 and 
70 sq.) 

What, then, was the nature of the “‘ cousin- 
ship”? between Dr. Walter Baily and Sir 
John Wolley; and how did it come about? 
As both their respective families hailed from 
Co. Dorset, the link should presumably there 
be sought. Hitherto—as already indicated— 


| it has eluded me. Hence the present letter of 


enquiry. 
L. G. H. Horton-Smiru. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


OOKS ON SMOKING.—Can anyone tell 
me if there is any general work on the 
origin of Smoking? I can remember a novel 
in which a banquet of Nero is mentioned 
where some incident is described as occurring 


His will, dated 4 Jan, 1590/1—wherein he | after dinner ‘‘ before Nero had time to 
spells his surname as ‘“‘ Baily ’’—was proved | stupefy himself with incense.”’ 


at London in the P.C.C. on 25 March 1592. 


In and by that will he appoints as one of | 


the Overseers thereof ‘‘ myne honorable and 
good cozin Mr. John Wolley,’’ whom he 


good frende and kinsman, one of her maiestie’s 
most honorable priuie counsell.”’ 


therein also describes as ‘‘ mine honorable | 


Such Overseer is, of course, the Right Hon. 
Sir John Wolley, D.C.L. Oxon., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, Latin Secretary to 
the Queen, M.P. for a diversity of constitu: 
encies from 1571 onwards, and knighted in 
1592, for whom reference may be made to the 
‘D.N.B.’ He died at Pyrford, Co. Surrey, 
on 28 Feb. 1595/6, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

I have long been anxious to establish the 
precise relationship—the precise ‘‘ cousin- 
ship”"—subsisting between him and Dr. 
Baily: hitherto without success. Perhaps 


Opium” and hashish have been used for 
smoking. Can anyone say when they first 
came into use, or any other drug before the 
discovery of tobacco? 


ONSLOW. 


JOHN BIGG, THE HERMIT OF DIN- 

TON, BUCKS  (1629-1696).—In the 
‘Records of Buckingham,’ vol, iv, p. 103, 
there is an account of this eccentric by the 
Rev. C. Lowndes, who quotes from the 
“Dinton Album ”’ (a manuscript commenced 
in 1772 by Sir John Vanhattem), and illus- 
trates his story with the reproduction of two 
paintings from the MS.—one of the hermit 
and the other of his shoe. Is the ‘‘ Dinton 
Album ”’ still in existence to-day, and if so, 
where? Is there any print known portraying 
the hermit, or is the alleged portrait in the 
‘*Dinton Album ”’ the only one now extant? 
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(It may be noted that Thos. Hearne, Sub- 
Librarian of the Bodleian Library, writing 
12 Feb. 1712/13 says: ‘‘ I have heard several 
accounts of this man from those who well 
knew him; some persons in the neighbourhood 
of Dinton have his picture drawn.’’) Is the 
so-called ‘‘ hermit’s shoe’’ still in existence 
to-day, and if so, where? 

John Bigg achieved a fame usually reserved 
for more prominent characters—he has an 
inn named after him. 

At the hamlet of Ford, near Dinton, there 
is an inn called The Hermit (sometimes 
referred to as The Dinton Hermit or the Her- 
mit of Dinton) but the brewers owning this 
property have not, unfortunately, provided it 
with what might have been a really unique 
pictorial sign. 


L. M. W. 


A YORKSHIRE POPULAR SONG.—In a 
very amusing description of an ex- 
perience in Doncaster, published in the Scots 
Magazine for March, 1805, T. Mounsey Cun- 
ningham (Allan Cunningham’s brother) 
quotes what he calls a translation of the 
two first stanzas of ‘“‘a delightful ditty ”’ 
with which his ears were “ regaled’’ in a 
tavern in that town: 
Whan I on Scotland turn’d my back, 
An’ merry auld England lang’d to see, 
I had but little in my wame, 
An’ nought in my pouch but ae baubee. 
CHORUS. 
Fare thee weel beggarly Scotland, 
Itchy, lousy, vile countrie, 
If ever I gang hame again, : 
The muckle deil shall carry me. 
The sark that I had on my back, 
It gar’d me fidge as I walk’d along; 
My breeks they couldna keep out the cauld, 
Tho’ garrisoned with ten thousand strong. 
Fare thee weel, etc. 


The most of this is obviously Cunningham’s 
own, but there seems to be reason to believe 
that it was at least suggested to him by a 
Yorkshire popular song. Can any reader 
identify it? 

Apam L. Gowans. 


ICHENO, BITCHENO OR BITCHENOE 
FAMILY.—Of what origin and nation- 
ality is this name? Is it Italian? 
Bitcheno families were resident at North 
Mimms, Herts., between 1783 and 1819. 
There are three entries in the registers of 
Redbourn, Herts, with variants in the spell- 





ing of the name; William Bitchenno, born 1p 
Feb. 1748/9; Mary Bitchinoe, born 12 Feb, 
1761; Joseph Bitchenoe, born 1 Dec. 1765, 
I have been informed that the name can be 
traced back to the thirteenth century in the 
Fen district, 

L. H. Cuamaers, 


EV. JOHN RIGBY.—Can any reader jp- 
form me of any details as to Rev. John 
Rigby, D.D., said to be of Lancaster, 4 
mezzotint portrait of him engraved by W. Say 
is known, It was published in 1818 by Moi- 
teno. 


W. H. Quarrett. 


HE GURKHA KUKRI.—Does this ad- 
mirable weapon derive from the Greek 
machaira? To me there seems some reason 
for thinking that it is a legacy of Alexander 
the Great. Such a knife would seem to have 
been peculiar, at first, to the ancient Iberians, 
Since Iberian mercenaries were wont to serve 
as far afield as Europe’s other extremity, 
maybe they proved the effectiveness of the 
knifé to the Greek generals under whom they 
served and so gave the Greeks the machaira. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


THE LINOBAMBAKOI OF CYPRUS.— 
What is the history and what are the 
peculiar tenets of this religious body? The 
Linobambakoi seem to have drawn upon both 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, 


FrEpERIC CoNnNETT WHITE. 


ORD MAYORS OF LONDON.—Any in- 
formation as to the. whereabouts of 
portraits of sixteenth, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century Lord Mayors of London vill 
be welcomed. I wish to procure photographs 
for use in illustrating a book on the subject. 


Bryan I’ Anson. 


OICE AND VERSE (clxxxiv. 344)-— 
A writer in Southerly (December, 194) 
persuades himself that he hears the same 
rhythm in the two passages from Yeats # 
in the two passages from Arnold printel 


below : 


How could you dream they’d listen 
That have an ear alone 
For those new comrades they have found, 
Lord Edward and Wolfe Tone, 
Or meddle with our give-and-take 
That convérse bone to bone? 
—(‘* Sixteen Dead Men.’) 
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I write it ot in a verse— 

MacDonagh and MacBride 

And Connolly and Pearse 

Now and in time to be, 

Wherever green is worn, 

Are changed, changed utterly: 

A terrible beauty is born.—(“‘ Easter 1916.’’) 


I do not think that it has been pointed out— 
though it would hardly be surprising if it had— 
that Matthew Arnold anticipated Yeats in the use 
of this rhythm by more than half a century; in 
‘Haworth Churchyard,’ written in 1855: 


... and She— 

(How shall I on“ her?}—whose soul 

Knéw no fellow for might, 

Passion, vehemence, grief, 

Daring, since Byron died 

That world-fam’d Son of Fire; Shé, who sank 

Baffled, unknown, self-consim’d ; 

Whose too bold dying song 

Shodk, like a clarion-blast, my soul.—({Il. 158 ff.) 

... in the house of one 

Fritndly and gentle, now dead, 
Wordsworth’s son-in-law, friend— 
Four years since, on a mark’d 
Evéning, a meeting I saw.—(ll. 3 ff.) 

What sort of an ear can this Australian 
have? It is I who have marked some of the 
stressed syllables. I don’t enjoy this verse of 
Arnold’s, and I find nothing like it in the 
two passages of Yeats. 


- A. W. Vz 


IDI.—What is the meaning of this word 
which is so often seen on maps of 
Tunisia ? 


ee 


LL MAK SIKKAR.—The following is 
from Scott’s ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ 
chap, viii: 
“T doubt,” said Bruce, “ that I have slain the 
Red Comyn.” 

“Do you leave such a matter in doubt?” said 
Kirkpatrick. 
“T will 

certain? 


make sicker!”—that is, I will make 


Is there an earlier source, more dialectal ? 
D. Q. 


ARNER FABIAN.—He was the author 
of ‘Flaming Youth.’ What was his real 
name? Biographical details wanted. 
H. A. 


()VER THE SEA TO SKYE.—Is there a 

song with this title earlier than R. L. 
Stevenson’s poem beginning ‘‘ Sing me a song 
of a lad that is gone”? If so, who was the 
author ? 


m. A 





Replies. 


BIRMINGHAM SWORD-CUTLERS. 
(s.v. ‘A Note on English Sword-Blades ’) 
(clxxxiv. 302.) 


“HE making of ‘‘ knives and all manner of 

cutting tools’? was noted by John Leland 
as a well established Birmingham trade when 
he visited the town in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that at the time of the Civil War Birming- 
ham was able to supply the Parliamentary 
army with 15,000 swords. Of these probably 
many were made by Robert Porter who, early 
in the seventeenth century and at a cost of 
nearly £100, had converted a corn mill in 
Digbeth into a blade mill. At the time of 
Prince Rupert’s attack upon Birmingham in 
April 1643, this mill was pulled down by the 
malignants and Porter was forced to fly to 
Coventry, where he wrote an account of the 
incident published later in the form of a tract 
entitled ‘ A True Relation of Prince Rupert’s 
Barbarous Cruelty against the Towne of 
Brumingham.’ During his lifetime Robert 
Porter bought a meadow near his mill which 
in 1697 was in the possession of Samuel 
Porter, probably his son [see below] and as 
this Samuel Porter is described as a ‘‘ long- 
cutler’’ he may well have been the ‘‘ Mr. 
Porter of Brimejam ”’ who, in 1686, as men- 
tioned by Mr. P. D. Aytwarp at clxxxiv 
303, proposed to send a number of sword- 
blades to the Cutlers’ Company to be sold for 
his account, 

Another Birmingham sword-cutler men- 
tioned by Mr. Avtwarp, but incorrectly as 
John Gill, was Thomas Gill. On 19 Dec. 
1748, Gill’s father inserted an advertisement 
in Aris’s Birmingham Gazette in which he 
describes himself as a “‘ clock and watch file 
maker from Liverpool in Lancashire.’”’ This 
business was continued by his son, who in 
1782 removed to a house still standing at the 
corner of Jennen’s Row and Masshouse Lane 
where, according to Pye’s Birmingham Direc- 
tory of 1787, in addition to his business of 
file cutting he also made “swords, guns, 
pistols, saws, elastic spurs, pistols with 
bayonets, and unparalleled snuffers, the two 
last articles per Letters Patent.’’ He was 
also a ‘‘ spinner of cotton and fine muslin by 
his improved method,’’ and a contractor to 
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the Hon, Board of Ordnance, to whom he 
supplied ‘‘ all their ironmongery stores.’’ 
As a sword-cutler Gill became ‘very well 
known, and in connexion with a trial at the 
Court of Exchequer in July 1787, relating 
to the smuggling of German swords into the 
country, it was stated that he was one of the 
five leading sword-cutlers in the kingdom. 
As Mr. Ay~warp remarks, his swords appear 
to have been of exceptional quality, and in a 
letter to Matthew Boulton dated 12 Dec. 
1788, he wrote ‘‘I am confident that even 
your man Isaac Perrins cannot break one of 
my horsemen’s sword blades.’’ These horse- 
men’s swords were made by Gill for the East 
India Company; they were 36 inches long, 





and before being accepted they had to he | 
tested by a machine invented by Boulton | , 
| that this ‘Mr. Porter’ was a connection of 


called a “ proof-hook.’’ This brought the 
point of the blade to 19} inches from the hilt 
and broke it if the steel were too hard, and if 
the steel were too soft the blade would not 
return to its original shape. The Isaac 
Perrins whom Gill mentions in his letter was 
a well-known ‘prize fighter whose most notable 
fight was of ‘‘ sixty two rounds of fair, hard 
boxing ’’ with Tom Johnson at Banbury on 
22 Nov. 1789. He was a man of exceptional 
strength, he stood six feet two in his stocking 
feet, weighed seventeen stone, and at the time 


of Gill’s lettér was in the employ of Boulton | 


and Watt at their Soho Works. 

Other sword-cutlers in Birmingham con- 
temporary with Gill were James Woolley, 
Samuel Harvey, and Samuel Dawes. In Sep- 
tember 1792, each received a visit from a 
certain Dr. William Maxwell, who wanted to 
know their price for 20,000 daggers, complete 
with handles and scabbards. They agreed 
among themselves that the, price should be 
22s. per dozen and Gill received the order, 
but when it appeared that they were required 
for the French Jacobins a great outcry was 
raised and the order was not completed. 
Some were made however, and the dagger 
which Edmund Burke threw down on the floor 
of the House of Commons during the debate 
on the Alieng Bill in December 1792, may 
possibly have been one of them. 

Thomas Gill died in March 1801, at the age 
of 57, and his business was carried on ‘at first 
by this three sons Thomas, James and John, 
and finally by John alone, on whose death in 
1826 it appears to have come to an end. A 
naval officer’s sword bearing the name of 
Thomas Gill, swordmaker, of Birmingham, 


was presented by one of his descendants to the 
Birmingham Art Gallery in January 1936, 

An illustration of Gill’s house in Jennen’s 
Row, and some account of his life, will be 
found in Benjamin Walker’s ‘‘ Some Eight- 
eenth-Century Birmingham Houses and the 
Men who Lived in them,’’ Birmingham 
Archaeological Society’s Transactions, vol, 
lvi. 


B. W. 
Mr. AyLwakp in his interesting article 
mentions Robert Porter, of Birmingham, 


who hadi a contract to supply the Cromwellian 
forces with 15,000 blades ; and a ‘‘ Mr. Porter 


| of Brimejam ’’ who in 1686 proposed to send 


up a stock of his blades to the Cutlers’ Hall 
for testing and sale. He ‘‘ would like to think 


the Robert Porter above mentioned, but there 
is nothing known to confirm the idea.” If 
he consults the lengthy account of the Porter 
family in my Johnsonian Gleanings, vii, 
pp. 58-111, I think he will feel pretty sure 
that .‘‘ Mr. Porter ’’ was Samuel {1640-1719}, 
younger son of Robert. This Samuel was of 
New Hall, Birmingham, sword cutler, or 
‘‘long-cutler’’’ as he is described in various 


| Chancery suits of 1689-99. He seems to have 
| been an enterprising man, who leased coal 


mines at Cannock from Lord Paget, no doubt 
to supply his works with fuel. Samuel had 
an elder brother Josiah, but he is described 
simply as ‘‘cutler,’’ and little is known of 
him, These Porters were closely akin to 
Harry Porter, the Birmingham mercer, 
whose widow Dr. Johnson married. 
Ateyn Lytiu Reade. 


THOMAS WROTH, BELLFOUNDER OF 

WELLINGTON, SOMERSET (clxxxiv. 
259, 322, 345).—The most interesting and in- 
formative article on the Wroth family by 
Mr. A. L. Humpureys at the last reference 
will be warmly welcomed by all who are in- 
terested in bellg and bell-lore. 

Probably much information of early bell 
founders and their work remains hidden im 
old accounts of many parishes and will gradv- 
ally be brought to light as the years advance. 

The Sherbur'n Mercury of 27 Feb. 178 
states that Thomas Wroth cast a ring for St 
George’s in the City of Oxford. There was 
no church named St. George in that city 
before 1849 in which year the church of St 
George the Martyr was built at a cost of 
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$5,500 as a chapel of ease to St. Mary Mag- 
dalen and it had in 1887 only one bell in an 
open turret (Kelly Directory of Oxfordshire, 
1987). Most likely the words ‘‘ St. George ”’ 
were meant for St. Giles as that church con- 
tained in 1887 six bells in the tower, all of 
which bear inscriptions in Latin without 
dates, The fourth is worded ‘‘ Sanctus Egidi 
consendat culmina coeli.’’ These may have 
been cast by Wroth, as he sometimes placed 
Latin wording on his bells such as on the 4 
and tenor at Fitzhead and the tenor at Wel- 
lington. 

The church bells of Oxfordshire await pub- 
lication; so a personal visit must be made 
to that tower to solve the query. 

It was the younger Thomas Wroth who 
cast the 4th bell at Curry Rivel which is in- 
scribed ‘‘ REVD. MR. BLAKE, RECTOR, GOD SAVE 
THE CHURCH WILL KETT, THOMAS’ HILLARD 
cH WARDENS 1742 T, wrotH FEcIT.”’ Diam. 
42 ins. 

There must have been three Thomas 
Wroths, bellfounders, if the dates referring to 
each are correct. 

Thomas Wroth I is mentioned as the late 
Mr. Wroth in 1714. The second Thomas was 
buried on 26 Jan. 1733 and the third was 
casting in Somerset as late as 1748 which 
date appears both on the 2nd and 5th at 
Wellington. The treble bell at St. James’s, 
Taunton, is dated 1791 with T. Wroth’s name 
before the date but the figure 9 should be 2 
as can be verified by the churchwardens’ 
account of 1721 where appears the entry 
“1721 Pd for carridge of y® Bell to Welling 
and whome (home) 12s, Od.’’ If a search is 
made in the Wellington registers later in the 
eighteenth century, most likely the entry of 
the third Thomas’s burial will turn up. 

The Wells Cathedral tenor bell named 
Harewell, recast by Hodson and. Wroth in 
1714, remained in the tower only 89 years 
for it was recast again in 1803, this time by 
John Rudhall, of Gloucester, the last of this 
noted family of bellfounders whose business 
was acquired by the Whitechapel firm and has 
the following inscription : ‘‘ QUI AUDIT INTEL- 
WIGAT I RUDHALL FECIT A.D. 1803.’’ Diam. 
64 ins. 

_ It has been re-cast’ no less than four times 
in the course of 275 years as the following 
notes from the Cathedral accounts will verify : 

1586. Great Bell to We placed by the Master 
of the Fabric in Tower and the fragments of 
Metal to be sold. 





| 





1587-88. Feb, 16. Harewells’ great Bell to 
be recast by Joseph Carter of Reading. 

1627. Corporation give towards recasting 
Bells in Cathedral, 40s. 

1670. Fabric Roll. Mr. James of Bristol for 
metal for Harewoods’ Bell £17 15s. 

Cost of agreement between Thomas Purtle 
(Purdue) and Dean 26, 

Thomas Purdie (Purdue) for forming bell 
called Harewell £23, 

For the Iron work to George Howell, 
£11 17s. 04d. To William Britten for Wood- 
work, £38 4s. 

1672. 3 July. Purdy (Purdue) the bell- 
founder to have £65. 

1673. Fabric Roll, Thomas Purdy recast- 
ing Harewell £4 17s. 5d. 

Thomas Moore for carrying Bell from Clap- 
worth (Closworth) to Cathedral £5. 

1674. Fabric Roll. Thomas Hart for re- 
casting Harewell £5, 

This last entry would mean, I consider, for 
re-hanging this tenor bell. 

Is Rudhall’s bell still in Wells Cathedral 
tower or has it been replaced by a later 
casting? Perhaps someone living in that 
vicinity will kindly supply the information. 

L.*H. CHAMBERS. 


ANGUAGE OF THE MASS (elxxxiv. 
343).—The Rev. William Bright, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Ox- 
ford, in his ‘Chapters of Early English 
Church History’ (Oxford, second edition, 
1888), p. 94, says: ‘‘ That Augustine never 
thought of a vernacular Liturgy for the 
English was indeed an error, but under the 
circumstances ‘natural and pardonable.’ ”’ 
He refers for the quotation to Freeman’s 
‘ Norman Conquest,’ i. 32, and adds: ‘‘ Lap- 
penberg strangely imagines that the converts 
heard the Liturgy in the Germanic dialect ; 
i, 168.”’ This is J. M. Lappenberg (1794- 
1865), the Hamburg historian, whose 
‘Geschichte von England’ (1834-7), trans- 
lated by Benjamin Thorpe (1845 ; 1857; 1881) 
still remains a standard work on the pre- 
Conquest period of our history. 

In the article on ‘“‘ Liturgical Language ” 
in William Smith and Samuel Cheetham’s 
‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ (1880) 
the Ven. Samuel Cheeham wrote ‘‘ When 
Christianity was introduced into regions 
where little or no Latin was spoken, as 
Britain and Ireland, there is no evidence of 
vernacular services . . . Provision was no 
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doubt made for instructing the several races 
in their own tongues wherein they were born, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the 
nature of the several offices was explained to 
the faithful, but the offices themselves seem 
to have been invariably said in Latin.”’ 

As Bishop Stubbs, in the last paragraph of 
the eighth chapter of his ‘ Constitutional 
History,’ puts it: ‘“‘ Until the eve of the 
Conquest . . . the use of the native tongue in 
prayers and sermons is continuous.’’ The 
statement is echoed in W. Hunt’s book, ‘ The 
English Church in the Middle Ages’ (1899), 
p. 75. 

‘* The service of the Holy Communion, as 
St. Augustine celebrated it, and our English 
forefathers first came to know it,’’ is des- 
cribed in ‘ The Church and the Barbarians’ 
(1906), pp. 188-190, by W. H. Hutton, the 
late Dean of Winchester. 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


The liturgical language of the Mass in 
England has always been Latin, although 
parts of other services were in the vulgar 
tongue. Mr. A, Hall will find a summary 
of the many liturgical books used prior to the 
Reformation in the appendix to chap. i of 
Proctor’s ‘ History of the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ where notice is taken of the intro- 
duction of translations of various parts of the 
liturgy which became popular devotions e.g. 
the Horae books, Such works usually consisted 
of prayers in Latin: and English or of Latin 








| things ? 


prayers with English translations, similar to | 


the many editions of the Missale Romanum 
now used! by the Catholic laity during Mass. 
The rendering of the whole of the liturgy 
into English was partly an extension of this 
ancient custom and partly an_ innovation, 


since it was a custom in the Catholic church | 


to translate such liturgical devotions as were 
desired by the people for private use but not 
to permit the use of the vernacular for the 
official offering of certain forms of worship 


| would have been Lewis Southcomb (1684-1754) 


e.g. exactly as that Church encourages the use | 
of English Missals by the laity but does not 


permit the offering of Mass in English by 
priests. The local uses of Sarum, York ‘and 


Bangor were Latin in language, their pecu- | 
liarity consisting in ceremony and commem- 
orations etc., not found in the Roman Rite. 
Briefly, they may be said to have differed 
from that Rite in ways markedly similar to 
the Dominican Rite to-day. 


Translations of 


| 190, says in effect that the Dr. Johnson jy 








parts of these uses were made for the benef 
of the laity. 





D. P.Q 


OHNSON AND TUNBRIDGE WELIS 
(clxxxiv. 198).—As my note seems not 

to have been clear, may I put the point ip 
a different way? Hill’s note on ‘ Boswell’; 


Loggan’s drawing is not our hero. The reader, 
seeing nothing of Loggan or Tunbridge Welk 
in the text, is naturally mystified ; for Hill js 
commenting not on Boswell, but on a note 
in one of Malone’s later editions, which h 
does not quote. It runs thus: ‘‘ For the sake 
of relaxation from his literary labours, and 
probably also for Mrs. Johnson’s health, he 
this summer visited Tunbridge Wells, then 
a place of much greater resort than it is at 
present. Here he met Mr. Cibber, Mr, Gar. 
rick, Mr. Samuel Richardson, Mr. Whiston, 
Mr. Onslow (the Speaker), Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Lyttleton, and several other distinguished 
persons. In a print [Loggan’s] representing 
some of ‘ the remarkable characters ’ who wer 
at Tunbridge Wells in 1748 (see Richardson’s 
Correspondence), Dr, Johnson stands the first 
figure.’’ Hill saw that Malone’s note was 
based on Loggan’s print. He had the right 
to say, ‘‘and there is no other evidence of 
the visit, which I consider apocryphal.” Why 
did he not say so? I wanted to know whether 
the latest editor has some lingering faith in 
the visit. If not, why did he not clarify 


GerorceE G. Lone. 


UTHOR FOUND? (clxxxiv. 343).—It 
seems to be highly probable that .the 
author of ‘Oedipus Britannicus’ by L. de 
Australi Valle, 1717, was Rev. L. Southcom) 
as suggested by Mr. Hindle. This author 


of Queens’ College, Cambridge, who, in 171), 
was acting as.curate to his father, the rector 
of Roseash, near South Molton, North Devon, 
The curate kept the parish registers and it 
was his habit to mark all outstanding events, 
such as births and deaths among the South- 
combs, by quotations in the Register, gener 
ally in Latin, but sometimes in Greek and 
Hebrew. The best account of the South 
combs of Roseash may be found in two papers 
by Major W. H, Walkin, printed in the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association, 
vol, lvii, pp. 289-305 and vol. lxii, pp. 4b 


Jury 3, 
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| 


34. The Southcombs have held the living of | 


and raised a battery on the north side of the 
Roseash continuously from 1675 to the present 


Tyne to defend his bridge. The place retained 





time, which is believed to be a record. The 
nearest, in Devon, is the Copleston family 
who have held the living of Offwell, near 
Honiton, continuously from 1774 to the 
resent time. For the Dr. William Musgrave, 
F.R.S., 1655-1721, of Exeter, authority on 
the Roman occupation of Britain, reference 
may be made to a biographical note in Devon 
and Cornwall Notes and Queries, vol. xii, pp. 
193-197, with portrait and illustrations of the 
four plaques on his altar tomb in St. 
Leonard’s Churchyard, Exeter, 

In 1715 Musgrave had published his collec- 
tio called ‘‘Geta Britannicus,’”’ at Iscae 
Dunmoniorum (sic) 8vo. Included in this 
volume, with separate title leaf, was his 
“Dissertatio de Geta Britannico,”’ 1714, 
chap. iii of which is headed De Getae In- 
scriptionibus,’’ pp. 26-51. Geta, co-emperor 
of Rome with his brother Caracalla was mur- 
dered by the latter about the year a.p. 211. 


M. 


E WORD ‘‘ MASHER ”’ (clxxxiv. 227). 

—I remember this horrible word in common 
and certainly vulgar use. I think it disap- 
peared from the vernacular over fifty years 
ago. I can remember it when I was at a 
private school but not when I was at a public 
school. I was always under the impression 
that the origin was derived from the verb ‘‘ to 
mash,” one who ‘‘ mashed’”’ the girls—i.e., 
“struck them all of a heap’’! I can hardly 
think it was derived from ‘‘ ma chére ’’ since 
the ‘‘ masher ’’ was of the masculine gender. 


_ Fortunately, it has long been defunct, but 


an almost equally horrible word, the ‘‘ Nut,”’ 
was alive in 1914. 
ONSLOW. 


.L. STEWART: TWO WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS (clxxxiv, 196, 267, 293).— 
With reference to the query of Mr. FRanK 
Guymer at the first reference, as to the loca- 
tion of a water-colour drawing marked ‘‘ Near 
the Battery Quay, Newcastle-on-Tyne,’’ there 
was a quay of this name well known in the 
history of Newcastle. It was situated near 
the mouth of the Ouseburn on the right im- 
mediately after crossing the Glasshouse 
Bridge. During the siege of Newcastle the 
Earl of Callender threw*a bridge of keels 
across the Tyne from the South Shore to the 
Glasshouses below the mouth of the Ouseburn 


early in the ‘ Aphrodisius ’ 
quoted by Stobaeus, ‘ Flor.’ 124-27, to this 
effect: ‘‘ Mourn, not over much for kinsmen; 


the name of Battery Quay until the property 
was demolished when the present Free Trade 
Wharf was erected. 
Harotp Boac. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


*N}OT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE” 
(clxxviii, 393).—The sentiment occurs 
of Antiphanes, 


they are not dead, but have gone before us 
the road that all must go; then we too shall 
later come to the same inn as they, to pass the 
rest of our time together.” 

HiIBERNICUS. 


| FROZEN SOUND (clxxiv. 65).—Meineke on 
| 








Antiphanes (quoted) remarks: ‘“‘ Perfe- 
cetum figmentum apud Johannem Paulum me 
legere memini.’’ This would be Jean Paul 
Richter; can anyone supply the reference ? 

HIBERNICUS. 


HAKESPEARE AND BRADLEY 
(clxxxiv. 345).—The lines are by Guy 
Boas, They first appeared in Punch and then 
in his ‘ Lays of Learning,’ 1926. As I have 
noted them down, they are not exactly as 
given but the variations are not important. 
My version of the last line reads: ‘‘ Because 

he hadin’t studied Bradley.”’ 

IgNnorTo. 


IANTS AND DWARFS (clxxxiv. 115, 

165, 238, 266, 351).—I am very doubtful 

if the following has been put upon permanent 
record), 

Joseph Neal Sewel, the Lincolnshire giant, 
died at Swansea on 5 July 1829, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Taunton St. 
Mary Magdalene on the 13th of that month. 
He was born at Scamblesby, near Horncastle, 
on 18 Feb. 1805, and was of illegitimate 
birth. In 1826 he visited Swansea; there he 
was overtaken by typhus fever which ter- 
minated in blindness, On recovery from 


acute illness in the poorhouse, he made his 
way to Bristol and then to Taunton; later 
he proceeded to Exeter, where he was fur- 
nished with a caravan in which he exhibited 
himself, and was attended by a man named 
Bromsgrove, Sewel remained in poor health, 
but again returned to Swansea, where after 
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tea on 3 July 1829, he was “ seized with 
fits,’’ and died on the 5th, aged 24 years. 

Bromsgrove brought Sewel’s corpse in the 
caravan, via Gloucester and Bristol, to 
Taunton for burial. A Frenchman, among 
others, had endeavoured to purchase the body ; 
he was intending to send it to France, A 
Somerset dwarf, named Farnham, only 37 ins. 
in height, followed the caravan’ as chief 
mourner at the funeral. The contrasted 
stature of this individual with that of Sewel 
had presented a curious spectacle and ren- 
dered the joint exhibition very attractive to 
spectators. 

Sewel was 7 ft. 4 ins. in height, and 
weighed 37 stone. The dwarf weighed 68 lb. 
only, The giant’s dress required 5 yards of 
broad cloth for the coat alone, and 7 yards 
of patent cord for the trousers. His buckled 
shoes, which are exhibited in the museum at 
Taunton, are 14} ins. long and 6} ins. wide. 

(These particulars are drawn chiefly from 
the Taunton Courier, 15 July 1829), 


H. St. Grorce Gray. 


UMPHREY MILDMAY (elxxxiv. 109, 
172).—I have been in correspondendée 
with Canon Jesse Berridge, who has gone to 
considerable trouble in an attempt to answer 
your contributor’s query as to the date of 
Humphrey Mildmay’s death and the place 
of his burial. The result is unfortunately 
negative, but it would perhaps be as well to 
record that Canon Berridge informs me that 
Sir Humphrey (the diarist) ‘‘is definitely 
not buried at Danbury or any way not 
registered, nor is his wife, but his parents 
were, and so was his son and his wife and 
her second husband.”’ 

The ‘Brief Memoir of the Mildmay 
Family’ referred to by A. J. H. at the second) 
reference does not help in solving this 
problem. 

Francts W. Srerr. 


% SING OLD ROSE AND BURN THE 

BELLOWS ”’ (clxxiv. 316). — Since 
writing my query on this subject which con- 
tained instances of 1808, 1848 and 1879, an 
earlier reference has come to my notice, ante- 
dating the use of this phrase to 1766. 

This is ‘Memoirs of The Colman Family,’ 
by R. B. Peake, vol. i, p. 186 (Bentley, 1841) 
quoting letter from David Garrick dated 15 
July 1766. 

“Be assured that he 


shall want for 








ad 
nothing in your absence, and that I will eve 
administer to his pleasure, We will * sing 
old rose and burn the bellows’ at Hampton’ 


St. Vincent TROvuBRIDGE, 


EST INDIES LOCAL CORPS (clxxxiy, 

230, 267, 324).—As a visitor some yean 
ago to the West Indies I can recall the stirring 
spectacle of the native regiment on the march, 
a notable band of musicians in gay Zouay 
dress being preceded by a white African 
sheep (a mascot with gilded horns and with 
an ornamental jacket strapped over the fleece) 
and followed by a battalion eight hundrd 
strong in the decorative uniform, while a 
inspiring as the music were the deep voices 
of the soldiers singing. Zouave kit, I believe, 
was the only wear for all occasions until 
modern warfare made it necessary to adopt 
khaki battledress in addition. 

Some further notes may be interesting. The 
Regiment was enlisted in the West Indies for 
service in Africa, a region in which, after 
eighteenth-century campaigns in Dominica, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe, nearly all its 
subsequent honours were won, up to the 
period when the island corps ceased to man 
the garrisons, 

There were, I learned, two regimental 
badges, one a design showing Columbus's 
flagship ‘‘ Santa Maria,” the other the Royal 
Garter in a wreath of palm and laurel wom 
in the headdress of the British officers in 
command. 

It is a pity that a regiment which once 
boasted four battalions should ever have 
ceased to be, 

An account published in The Times 
describes the surrender of the colours in 1927 
into the hands of George V at Bucking 
ham Palace when His Majesty gave a short 
but earnest address expressing regret that it 
had been found necessary to disband the regi- 
ment after its fine record of gallantry under 
arduous conditions for 150 years, and his 
grateful thanke for loyal and devoted service 
in the West Indies, West and East Africa, 
Palestine and the Cameroons. 

It was apparent, says The Times, that the 
King was deeply moved in thus bidding fare 
well to the corps, declaring his pride in taking 
charge of the colours to be preserved and held 
in reverence as ean outward and visible 
symbol of a great regiment. 


A. E. W. Brown. 
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[ILLAGE LOCK-UPS, ROUND HOUSES 


AND CAGES (clxxx. 279, 320, 340, 359, 


377).—A number of additions may be made 


to the list of surviving lock-ups or round 
houses, A good example is to be seen in the 
village of Silsoe, Bedfordshire, It is a small, 
substantially-built structure, hexagonal in 
shape, with conical roof, and arched doorway. 
Thaxted, Essex, still retains its lock-up, and 
to those of Gloucestershire may be added that 
of Bibury, which is stone-built, square in 
shape, with pointed roof, and apparently 
windowless. Hertfordshire provides a fur- 
ther example at Anstey. In the village of 
Farnsfield, Nottinghamshire, is an old type 
lock-up, in a fairly good state of preserva- 
tion, and it was used (I am informed) sixty 
years ago for the incarceration of local 
drunken men, until they could be brought 
before the Southwell Bench a few days later. 
The food was handed to them by the local 
constable, The door of the building was mas- 
sive, and studded with large nails or bolts, 
and there was a small iron-barred window. 
To the surviving lock-ups in Somerset can 
be added one at Beckington, which is stone- 
built, with arched doorway. A garage has 
been built against it, and there is a tree 
growing from its roof, which is of stone tiles, 
some of them an inch in thickness. Wiltshire 
contains lock-ups at Bromham, the Close, 
Salisbury, Trowbridge, and possibly Hindon, 
and at Dunnington, Yorkshire, there is a 
remaining example. 
G. S. Hewrns. 


“TOUR CORNERS ” (clxxxiii. 136, 237; 

elxxxiv, 353).—A set still in use, 
reputed to be seventy years old and the only 
one surviving in this district (South Cam- 
bridgeshire), answers to the description given 
by W. W. G. ~The skittles are of chestnut 
wood, the ‘‘ cheese ’’ of oak, The four skittles 
stand diamond-wise on a wooden platform, 
the exact site for each being indicated by a 
metal plate. The ‘‘ cheese’ must strike the 
nearest skittle a glancing blow. The skittle 
first struck rolls over and knocks down the 
left-hand skittle, the ‘‘ cheese ’’ then strikes 
the right-hand skittle, which knocks down the 
rear skittle. So essential is the glancing blow 
that the curved surface of the near skittle 
is almost flattened by constant wear. I am 
informed that Edward VII was_ inter- 
‘sted in the game (? when .an_ under- 
graduate at Cambridge) and introduced it at 





? Ascot, Newmarket, or Buckingham Palace. 
Poe ae. 


THE BROCAS FAMILY (clxxxiv. 80).— 

Although I notice two replies to Mr. 
GrEorGE ABBoTT’s query I have seen no men- 
tion of Sir Richard Brocas, Lord Mayor of 
London 1729-30. He was elected Alderman 
for Farringdon Within on 2 Feb. 1721, was 
Master of the Grocers Company 1721-26, 
treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 172I- 
23 and President 1723-27. He died on 7 
Nov. 1737. 

In vol. lxiv. of the. publications of the 
Harleian Society is a pedigree (Visitations of 
Hampshire) which commences with Sir 
Bernard Brocas Kt., living in the twelfth 
century. Another Sir Bernard is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Bryan I’ Anson. 


‘RMY DIVISIONAL SIGNS (clxxxiv. 
517, 350).—Full information on these 
signs, with illustrations and history of each 
sign is to be found in ‘ Divisional ‘and other 
Signs,’ by V. Wheeler-Holohan, 1920, pub- 
lished by Murray. 
F. W. Morton Patmer. 


“ RLACK JOKE” (clxxxiv. 317).—I can- 

not give a date for a ballad bearing this 
title but I can support your inquirer’s hint 
that the seventeenth century is more likely 
to be the time. Naval dispatches show that 
the first news the British Admiralty had of 
the naval battle described as Solebay in a.p. 
1672 was brought to England (Yarmouth 
Roadstead) by the lugger Black Joke, and 
thence by post horses to London. During the 
Middle Ages, ships were named after promin- 
ent people, signs, etc., so the ballad must 
have been well known in the time of Charles 
II, 

G. Prrcrvat-Kaye, 


,jARLY WATER MILLS (clxxxiv. 318).— 

During my travels in China I ran across 
a certain Dr. Wang of Nanyang University, 
Shanghai, and more than once I heard him 
speak of old carvings and pictures he had seen 
in the Imperial and Sacred City in Pekin— 
there are two distinct cities in this one—the 
Tartar area and the Imperial—showing that 
even in the days of Kublai Khan (a.p, 1250- 
1290) these were in every day use. I have 
some vague recollection of our Venetian 
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friend Marco Polo saying something about 
the raising of water from low to high levels 
in the process of irrigating, but am not sure 
whether he specifically refers to water wheels. 
G. Prercival-Kaye. 


OICE AND VERSE (clxxxiv. 344).—I 
take it that A. W. V.’s thesis is that each 
poet has a distinguishable voice which couldn’t 
be anyone else’s, Very well then! The 7.L.S. 
erossword (29 May) had a clue: 
“Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood,” it 
begins. 
“Obviously by a Greek scholar’’ I said (I 
am just telling you how my mind worked). 
*‘Swinburne,’’ I said (not the real Swin- 
burne, if there were one, but there was only 
a ventriloquist), and I thought I remembered 


that ‘ Erechtheus ’ began something like that. | 


It doesn’t, It begins with a tautology: 
Mo:her of life and death and all man’s days, 
(Why not ‘‘ Mother of birth’’?), Also I 

wanted a seven-letter word A——-R. Landor, 

Tennyson, Shelley, Browning (‘‘ the utterance 

of an imaginary person, not himself ’’), 

Bridges (I hoped it was ‘ Demeter,’ but it 

wasn’t, and my ‘‘ A’’ was certain). My 

favourites were Swinburne, Shelley, Bridges, 
in that order. ‘‘ Alastor, then,’’ I said. And 

so it was. Now, does this buttress A. W. V.’s 

argument or not? Does that argument allow 

for ‘‘ventriloquism’’ or. for ‘‘ dramatic 
utterances ’’? Because surely ‘ Artemis Pro- 
logizes ’ is unlike anything else of Browning’s, 
and, indeed, is Browning ever like himself? 

And wag Shelley’s line more Greek than it 

was Wordsworthian ? 

PsYCHOLOGIST. 


PITAPH ON ‘LADY O’LOONEY’ (s.v. 

‘ Notes for ‘‘ O.D.Q.”’ ’) (clxxxiv. 257).— 

Except that (a) the joke was a good one, (b) 

‘truth can never be confirmed enough,’ we 

should be sorry to have repeated an error that 

has already been corrected in ‘N. and Q.’ 
(11 S. iii, 190). 

The epitaph was Mrs. Jane Molony’s, not 
Lady O’Looney’s; it is in the chapel of St. 
George’s burial-ground in the Bayswater 
Road, not at Pewsey. 

The memorial tablet contains about five 
hundred words (given in full in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
1911) and concludes : 

She was hot passionate and tender | and a highly 
accomplished lady and a superb drawer | in water 
colours | which was much admired in the | exhibi- 








—————— 
tion room| in Somerset house some  yean 
past |“‘ though lost for ever, yet a friend 
dear | the heart yet pays a tributary tear ”” | this 
monument was erected by her deeply afflicted 
husband the | said Edmond Molony in memory ¢ 
her great virtues | and talents | beloved and deeply 
regretted by all who knew her] for of such is th 
kingdom of heaven. 

We owe this correction to Mr. A. H, W 
FYNMORE. 


Ep. 


‘THE FIVE NATIONS ’ (clxxxiv, 200), 

‘The Oxford Companion to English 
Literature ‘ says that the five nations are ths 
chief component parte of the British Empin, 
and this is what Kipling’s book itself sug. 
gests; but which five it might be invidious jp 
attempt to say! 

A. E. D, 


LACE-NAME “ DIAL POST ”’ (clxxxiij 
138, 252, 291, 355; clxxxiv. 146, 353),— 
The Dial-post Farm mentioned by W. W, 6. 
is shown on the Ordnance Survey 1 inch map 
(sheet 125, 5th edn., or the special sheet 
“ Dorking and Leith Hill’’) a little mor 
than 4 mile to the south of Rusper on the road 
to Horsham, and consequently it is just 

within the county of Sussex. 

L. M. W. 


EEP (clxxxiv. 139, 205, 349).—The word is, 
as your correspondent says, a creation of 
Popeye the Sailorman. But the original 
jeep as it appeared in the comic strip (I was 
in the U.S.A, at the time) was not a motor 
car, but an animal of unrecorded species 
which Popeye brought home from a voyage 
and kept long, and unseen, in a box, | 
cannot say whether it was Popeye who sub- 
sequently passed the name on to a motor car. 
It was more probably a humorous adaptation 
by the American Army, 


C, R. 


“ARTIFICIAL” : ‘‘ CULTIVATED” 
‘ (s.v. ‘ White’s ‘‘ Selborne ’’ Queries’) 
(clxxxii, 137; clxxxiii. 140, 261; clxxxiv. 
262).—All the dictionary quotations are from 
the ‘ National Eng. Dict.’ not the ‘0.E.D! 
with the exception of the first one in the 
penultimate paragraph. An _ exclamation 
mark should have been added after “‘ egg” in 
the second paragraph, after “‘ tricky ”’ in the 
last one and “lifelong” should be ‘life’ 
I wish to correct these printer’s errors. 


Pat. 
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Squatter’s Luck, and other Poems. By Ethel 
Anderson. (Melbourne University Press; 
Oxford University Press. 5s.) 


fF in that anthology of Australian verse 
alluded to at clxxxiv. 62, there was very 
little poetry, and that little written by a 
woman, it was that the men of verse had not 
the courage to be themselves, or to be Austra- 
lian, They looked back to Europe and to 
other men for the feelings that have volun- 
tary moved poets to harmonious numbers. We 
look forward to the first Australian man of 
poetry. We have already directed our 
readers to one Australian woman-poet 
(clxxxii. 364) and here is another. Lesbia 
Harford spoke both for herself and for other 
women of the cities, and chiefly of their 
love-troubles, Ethel Anderson writes of the 
squatters and of their troubles, not with 
women (it isn’t troubles they have with 
women; the book is quite frank about sex, 
and quite happy), but with flood, fire, 
drought, with seeds and stock and crops and 
weeds, Or so one says at first, because the men 
are first dealt with. But nothing is left un- 
said; this is a complete book, and what is 
not said in one place is added in another. 
The book leads off with five eclogues: the 
characters, Eustace and Silas. There are 
thirty-one stanzas of one pattern, and one 
(needlessly) fears monotony, even though. the 
elogues are separated by lyrics, and inter- 
spersed with songs, rollicking and rowdy. 
We have not space to show how the opening 
stanza is subtly varied at the beginning of 
three of the eclogues: ‘‘ Flood,” “ Fire,” 
“War.” It is the adjectives and the last 
line that vary each time: 
From thick clouds over the black Warrumbungles, 
And wracked, far-travelling Tambourine Mountains, 
Red-earthed Jugiongs, steep Picton Razorbacks, 
Rock-pierced, ice-weathered, snow-tossed Kos- 
ciusko, 

Autumnal sharp rains inundate the paddocks. 





It is learned verse, perhaps learnt from 
Tennyson’s latest experiments. You have but 
fo turn the page to find the Tennysonian 
experiment lending itself to Arnoldian vision. 
This ig the squatter in a flood: 

He, seated at ease on the ridge of his roof, 


Sees, drowned, his sheep; sees, perished, his prize 
Cattle, 


Sees on a frail raft his pale wife and children 





Skirting the stack of his half-submerged homestead ; 
Sees, twice sighs, and whistles ‘“ Waltzing 
Matilda.” 

Where does that come from? From ‘“‘ The 
Strayed Reveller.’’ At least we may say so. 
But neither Tennyson nor Arnold can put 
Miss Anderson off from her realism. 
‘“* Eustace intones to a queazy accordion”’ a 
glorious song of a wonderful cow, and then 
Silas speaks : 

‘** She was a beautiful matron! These clouds, 
Eustace, are her kind of cow.”’ ‘“* You've said it.” 
Silence. Rain falls. Hours later Silas says: 

“Mr. Paff’s. Oxley Guitar is a good cow.” 


“Too right,"’ says Eustace. Showers envelop 
them. 
The second half of the book is quite 
different. Without any patchiness Miss 


Anderson has the widest variety. We must 
not take space to demonstrate it, but she is 
in one place and another the peer of . Hous- 
man, of Bridges the lyrist, of Mr. Blunden. 
She is never their slave, This second half is 
a grandmother reminiscencing to her grand- 
daughter and we have Australia from 1835 
onwards, with lyric interludes and an epi- 
logue. Wiser than Ciappino, the people of 
this book find the poetry of their lives in the 
prose of their lives, and that poetry is epic. 
The grandmother tells the girl of the girl’s 
mother : 
When in a drought the waterholes ran dry 
And of “ dry-bible ” half the herds would die, 
And others in their agony creep to lie 
About the homestead, moaning piteously, 
Or, famished, on the deadly purple weed, 
Or poisonous variegated thistle, feed, 
—The purple weed that lames—or in the creek, 
Among dead frogs, dead ferns, water would seek ; 
The men being absent, then, to give. release 
She brought to every suffering brute death’s peace; 
Who never heard the rain 
Fall, but_she heard again 
The cattle in their pain. 

Miss Anderson is a learned poet, but if 
she lets neither prosody nor poetry, neither 
Tennyson nor Arnold, put her off her realism, 
so neither does she let her realism prevent 
her scholarship and poetry, nor does she need 
to, for poetry is reality. This is still the 
grandmother and her daughter, with 
Chaucer intervening; and what is Chaucer 
for, but to comment on life ?—= 


. .. in this daily round 
She nothing trivial found. 
A little love to earn 
She, but a girl, did learn; 
To dig, to delve, to drive wild cattle in, 
(“‘ Ester, ley thou thy mekeness al a-doun ”’) 
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To scour, to sweep, to wash and iron, to spin; 
(“Penlopee and Marcia Catoun _ 
Make of your wifehood no comparisoun,”’) 
To sow, to darn, to cook, to bake, to brew, 
To bear, to rear, to nurse her children, too; 
(“ And Cleopatre, with al thy passioun 
Hyde ye your trouthe of love, and your renoun.”) 

The epilogue, a nocturnal pastoral of Dian 
and. Endymion, is sheer loveliness, with no 
slightest sacrifice of intellect. This is the 
Australian : 

9 * Dian, I see, 

Herding some sheep, beyond that sycamore, 
A mounted god, or cantering centaur, for 
Blithely he rides (and shepherds do not ride) 
And, look, his dog runs barking by his side.” 

** The gods are purposeless. They all their power 
Fritter in jollying the idle hour. 
Blue-eyed and burnt an Ethiopian tan 
This god assumes the purpose of a man. 
Deep-chested, very agile, lithe of limb, _ 
With massy thews (yet disciplined, and slim, _ 
Not slack through ease as gods’ are) in his pride 
The fastest centaur placeless he could ride.” 
Then they speak of the Australian girl, but 
we haven’t space for that. Dian’s marriage- 
blessing ends the book : 
Endymion, I will bless this happy pair, 
For he’s a gallant lad, and she is fair, 
And this their land a. mirror of Heaven seems, 
A place to crown with beauty all your dreams. 
Yes, I will bless—with peace, his teeming fold, 
With wisdom, him; with girls of furious gold 
Her nursery of tall and kingly boys, - | 
And my sweet influence shall enrich their joys. 


‘ Kixe Wyck,’ Emily Carr’s account of her 
experiences as a painter among the American 
* Indians on the west coast of Canada, was 
awarded the Governor-General’s prize in 1941 
and was also well received when it was pub- 
lished in England last year. 

In ‘ The Book of Small’ (shortly to be pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press); Miss 
Carr, recreating her own childhood in British 
Columbia, has produced a unique and delight- 
ful piece of literature. Here are children as 
children see themselves, grown-ups as they 
are observed and judged by the ungrowns, and 
animals amusingly reflected in the mirror of 
the infant mind. There has been no better 
book of its kind since Kenneth Grahame 
stopped writing over thirty years ago, yet 
‘The Book of Small’ owes no apparent debt 
to any other writer. It is a record of actual 
people, things and places seen with searching 
clarity by ‘“‘the innocent eye.”’ 
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OBITUARY: Sir SrepHen Gasp ai 


Reavers of ‘N. and Q.’ will miss 
Stephen Gaselee from its columns. The 7 
(17 June) says of him: 


He was a man of wide and highly di ' 
interests, for whom work and recreaf 
blended imperceptibly. A bibliography of 
writings would comprise books or articles 
cerning classical literature, medieval ” 
modern Latin (he edited the Oxford Bog 
Medieval Latin Verse), Coptic, hagiog 
and liturgiology, paleography and bil 
graphy, Spain, Portugal and Madeira, # 
and food... By 


and all of these interests found expression 
his contributions to ‘N. and Q.’ 

Sir Ronald Storrs, in the Sunday T% 
very pleasantly expands this notice, § 
says: 


‘““ What did not interest him enoug! 
treat in scholarly fashion he preferred n 
treat at all,’’ 


and in this same issue of the Sunday Tima 
(20 June) appears what we suppose to haw 
been his last letter to the press. Its subjet 
is Charles Wesley’s hymn, ‘‘ Jesu, Lover dl 
my soul.’’ Sir Stephen wrote: 


‘“The variants. . . are described will 
particularity by Julian: all are deformation 
and not made by Charles Wesley himself. fi 
Hymns A. and M. the hymn is as he Wi0tt 
it, but for the omission of one stanza.’ 


In its brevity, fullness and weight 
an ideal Reply. 


NorTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not und 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of ¢ 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information ¢ 
Editor, and not. necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring 
article which has already appeared, correspondetl 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers ¢ 
series volume and page at which the contrib 
in question is to be found. ae 

‘WHEN sending a letter, to be forwarded to anol 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put i) 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the numbel 
of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refem 
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